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A Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year 


T is good for us that at one season 

of the year in this somewhat 
troubled world we should be given 
occasion to think of the heralding 
of peace on earth through the advent 
of the baby Jesus, and a week later 
to look forward to efforts to make 
that promise real in the year lying 
ahead. It is appropriate that readers 
of Foop For THoucut should be 
reminded that there is no more sig- 
nificant theme for serious thought 
than that in almost two thousand 
years that promise has not yet been 
fulfilled, and that it has not been ful- 
filled because we of the human race 
have not willed that it should be ful- 
filled. For it remains sadly true, as 
Mr. Attlee wisely said, that “war be- 
gins in the hearts of men”. From the 
hearts of men the desire for war—or 
the desire to risk war in order to 
secure what we want—has not yet 
been eradicated. It will be a salutary 
exercise in preparation for a true 
celebration of the Christmas Season 
to examine our own hearts’ honesty, 
to find whether we are willing to give 
credit for honesty of purpose to 
others as we expect them to believe 
in the honesty of a purpose in our- 
selves. 

Foop For THoucutT has as its 
purpose the stimulating of our minds 
on issues that are significant. It has 
no political bias other than the fun- 
damental belief that for a sound 
democracy there must be a thinking 


electorate. You and I and everyone 
else who have the privilege of exer- 
cising a vote should give independent 
and well informed thought to the 
issues of the day, and _ should 
approach them as far as possible with 
an open mind, desirous only of 
reaching the truth. A Utopian ideal, 
you will say. Well, it is on this that 
any sound educational system is 
based. It is on this belief that the 
Canadian Association for Adult Edu- 
cation goes forward. It is in this 
faith that CAAE takes courage and 
welcomes the great opportunities that 
the New Year will provide. It is on 
this basis, and no other, that demo- 
cracy can ultimately win out as the 
ultimate system of government for 
human beings. It has not yet won 
out, for we have not individually 
accepted the demands which it makes. 
The Canadian Association for Adult 
Education is working to this ultimate 
goal in the firm belief that the goal 
can be reached, and that every step 
towards the goal counts. 

On behalf of the Canadian Asso- 
ciation for Adult Education, may I 
wish for all readers of Foop For 
THoucuHT and for all who believe 
in education and in the finer things 
in life, a season of joy and peace 
and of firmer resolve to make for all 
a world dedicated to, peace and good- 
will, a Merry Christmas and a Happy 
New Year. 

R. C. WALLACE. 














In Our Opinion 











TV IS HERE TO STAY 

Last week we opened a letter which 
began, “For two years I have been 
operating in the hope that if I just 
closed my eyes and held my breath, 
television would go away and leave 
me alone. But, alas, 1 am afraid that 
it won't”. 

This is the kind of feeling that 
many of us may have shared. The 
people of Denmark had a brief ex- 
perience of television and then de- 
cided to abandon it. But we won’t 
have that choice. Ready or not, like 
it or not, TV is here. 


Recently thirty people took part in 
a workshop on television. Only one or 
two of them had a set at home and 
most of them shared the misgivings 
about television that are so common, 
but they were determinéd to see it 
through. Mrs. Yorke in her article in 
this and the previous issue tells about 
what went on at the Workshop. The 
most singular result was the fervid in- 
terest and extraordinary hope about 
the possibilities of TV that began to 
capture every member of the Work- 
shop. Each began to sense for him- 
self, what he had often heard ex- 
pressed, that there are enormous pos- 
sibilities in the medium as well as 
obvious dangers. And they were as- 
tonished at the high quality of some 
Canadian productions. Unanimously 
they agreed that people in other parts 
of the country ought to have the same 
kind of experience; that the provision 
of such workshops ought to be placed 


high on the priority list for 1953- 
1954. 

The same observation has been 
made by a Committee on Educational 
Television at the University of Chi- 
cago whose recent report, subtitled 
Television and the University, is the 
most lucid comment on this phen- 
omenon yet produced. 


The report is concerned with the 
ways in which the university can use 
television. “It is to the third of the 
great objectives of the university, 
namely the transmission of knowl- 
edge, that television will make its out- 
standing contribution. This new in- 
vention is a medium of communica- 
tion of impelling power 
Television is to the public lecture or 
appearance as the printed book was 
to the manuscript. The number of 
persons who can see and hear an in- 
dividual speaker or demonstration 
has achieved a new order of magni- 
tude. Furthermore, the singular flexi- 
bility of the camera and its capacity 
for detailed and direct observation 
(already demonstrated in the oper- 
ating rooms of hospitals) gives to 
television a qualitative as well as a 
quantitative advantage . . . If it can 
be used to help parents raise their 
children more intelligently, if it can 
give teachers a better idea of how to 
teach, if it can capture the imagina- 
tion of able young people and give 
them insights, incentives and goals, 
and particularly if the university can 
be presented in such a fashion that 
its aspirations and its work are better 





understood, the result will surely be 
an improved and broadened student 
body. Television will prove of enor- 
mous value in the education of those 
mature members of our society who 
wish to continue to learn.” 


The report then goes on to de- 
scribe certain programs which are 
beginning to achieve the objectives 
noted above. It ends with a warning 
that technical invention can be mean- 
ingless or possibly harmful by itself, 
quoting the judgment of Thoreau: 
“Our inventions are wont to be pretty 
toys which distract our attention from 
serious things. They are but im- 
proved means to an unimproved end 
... We are in great haste to construct 
a magnetic telegraph from Maine to 
Texas, but Maine and Texas, it may 
be, have nothing important to com- 
municate.” 


So much for the report. What are 
Canadian universities doing about 
television? Not very much, so far. 
Last year Station CBLT produced a 
series called The Varsity Story, with 
the assistance of the University of 
Toronto. However, with the exception 
of one talk, and the celebrated presen- 
tation of the properties of liquid air 
given hundreds of times as a demon- 
stration by Professor Satterly, this 
was an uninspired show. One gained 
the impression, rightly or wrongly, 
that those associated with the project 
had not done their homework. We are 
naturally hoping for better things this 
coming year. But people engaged in 
education have put so little real im- 
agination into television that we con- 
fess to certain apprehensions. Also 
about the view that the CBC seems to 
have of its own role in education. 


When we hear Mavor Moore expound 


the idea that all programs should be 
entertaining and at the same time in- 
structive we cannot but applaud that 
the hoary and false dichotomy which 
has been artificially built up between 
education and entertainment is now 
to be buried. But as we reflect about 
this we get a vague uneasiness. In the 
hands of the ignorant or the careless 
this could mean that ideas might get 
short shrift. The result could be as 
horrible as the effect of the slogan of 
some Lroadcasters that “we give them 
what they want”. It is quite true that 
nothing appearing in Canada yet has 
been as bad as much American TV. 
But, with the exception of a play or 
two, and some of the discussion on 
Fighting Words, nothing has begun 
to approach two or three American 
programs for the imagination dis- 
played in presenting ideas with 
clarity and vigor. 


We can only hope that in their 
natural concern to provide fare for 
many tastes that the CBC producers, 
and the soon-to-be-on-the-air private 
stations will not forget the kind of 
productions of both films and radio 
in which Canadians have best shown 
their genius. An editorial in Life 
magazine asserts there is a huge po- 
tential audience for such fare. It re- 
minds us that “in 195] they bought 
more tickets to symphony concerts 
than they did to baseball games. The 
hunger of our citizens for culture and 
self improvement has always been 
grossly underestimated; the number 
who would rather learn a little some- 
thing than receive a sample tube of 
shaving cream is absolutely colossal”. 
Perhaps we need big musical shows, 
and endless reels of Hollywood films; 
we also need ideas. 





Opera in Nova Scotia 


W. Graham Allen 


OT since those far-off days before 
radio and talking pictures have 

the people of Halifax had so rich a 
choice of live entertainment as they 
enjoy today. With the disappearance 
of stock company players, vaudeville, 
and travelling musical comedies, 
which once were regular fare, it has 
been somewhat of a novelty, during 
the past quarter of a century, to enjoy 
a program of any kind featuring live 
performers. As a result, it was local 
practice, as a rule, to try to “take in” 
such offerings when they came along. 


Today, the picture has changed so 
much that one scans the amusement 
page of the daily paper to decide 
which of the attractions to see. 

To some extent this is due to an 
increase in touring companies and 
individual artists offering everything 
from concert programs to hypnotism 
and hill-billy music. Recently an 
English repertory company has been 
playing an extended engagement in 
Halifax. But a great part of this 
wealth of live entertainment is due 
to local effort and includes both 
opera and ballet. 


Since the war, Halifax has deve- 
loped home-grown opera which, now 
organized in the Nova Scotia Opera 
Association, produces opera not only 
for Halifax but for other communities 
in Nova Scotia and her neighbor pro- 
vinces. Besides the local opera com- 
pany, believed to be the first com- 


munity opera in Canada, Halifax has 
an active little theatre group, a local 
repertory company offering theater- 
in-the-round, two ballet companies, 
and a symphonette. 


This post-war renaissance owes 
much to the enthusiasm and profes- 
sional skill of new Canadians from 
Latvia, but could not have been 
possible without local talent and 
support. Ballet teachers from Latvia 
created a notable interest in this art 
form about the time when a singing 
teacher, Mariss Vetra, was giving 
classes in operatic music. Vetra had 
been a prominent member of the 
Latvian National Opera and had sung 
in most of the European capitals. 


As he discovered talent among his 
pupils, he presented recitals, then 
scenes, in costume, from. well-known 


operas. But he wanted to do still 
more. His chance came in 1949 when 
Halifax celebrated its bicentenary. 
Vetra prevailed upon the Bicentenary 
Committee for a grant which would 
enable him to produce ‘an opera dur- 
ing the summer as part of the bi- 
centennial program. The result was 
a production of Mozart’s “Don 
Giovanni” with a local cast. 


Like many another, this writer 
attended the opera with reservations 
and even misgivings, for it seemed 
improbable that a local effort would 
be anything but a rather amateurish 
affair, made tolerable only by 





Fisher lasses in “The Broken Ring”: 


But to the 


Mozart’s melodic music. 


surprise of all, it proved to be a truly 
professional production, beautifully 
staged and dressed, running with the 


which most amateur 
efforts lack. “Don Giovanni” played 
to packed houses during its run and 
was repeated during the fall under 
the auspices of the Halifax Press 
Club. By this time, enthusiasm for 
home-grown opera was running high 
and interested people banded toge- 
ther to form the Nova Scotia Opera 
Association as a means of putting 
local opera on a permanent footing. 

More productions followed: “La 
Traviata”, “Tales of Hoffman”, 
“Marriage of Figaro”, and “Madame 
Butterfly.” And ballet and opera 
came together in some of these pro- 
ductions with members of the dance 
group appearing in ballet sequences 
in the operatic productions. The need 
for adequate orchestral accompani- 


smoothness 


Nancy Whittier, Joan Ward, Scotty Whittier. 


ment in turn promoted enthusiasm 
for a symphonette. 

Several of the singers who began 
with Mr. Vetra have won scholar- 
ships for further study and one of 
them, June Grant, is now singing one 
of the leading roles in the London 
production of “Paint Your Wagon.” 

This year, Mr. Vetra moved to 
Ontario for operatic teaching and 
production in Hamilton and Toronto, 
but the momentum he generated 
seems likely to carry opera in Nova 
Scotia for a long time. 

One manifestation of the rugged 
good health of local opera and ballet 
appeared during the past summer 
when both art forms combined for a 
“sea-going” night, a program in 
which every item had some local 
association and much of it had a 
pronounced Nova Scotia flavor. Not 
all of it was highly-polished nor was 
all the singing as good as in other 





Principals of the Folk Opera “The Eroken 
Ring”: Ray Simpson, Keith Barry, Flliott 
Robertson, Gladys Dickson. 


operatic productions, for this pro- 


gram was something of a “work- 
shop” night to give some of the 
junior people a chance, but it was a 
notable experiment in local artistic 
effort. 

The program included a classical 
ballet, “Variations Romantiques” set 
to Schumann’s music and, although 
this had the least local flavor of any- 
thing on-the list, it was danced by 
local people to choreography arranged 
by Hilda Strombergs, a local teacher 
of ballet, husband, Alfred 
Strombergs, is conductor of the 
More distinctly local 
ballet, “All the Nice 
Girls Love a Sailor” with the choreo- 
graphy again by Hilda Strombergs 
and the music arranged by Alfred. 
This is danced in front of a quite 
recognizable setting of a waterfront 
locale in Halifax, with the dancers 


whose 


symphonette. 


was another 


dressed as sailors and local girls. 
It is a light, cheery presentation and 
quite a successful experiment in 
creating a ballet with a local flavor. 


Still more ambitious as an experi- 
ment was the production of a local 
opera, “The Broken Ring.” This is 
a folk opera based on the “Saladin” 
mutiny which has its own lurid chap- 
ter in local history. The book is by 
Donald Wetmore of the Adult Educa- 
tion Division of the Nova Scotia 
Department of Education, and an 
active enthusiast in all things theatri- 
cal. The music was arranged by 
Trevor Jones, a Halifax musician, and 
consisted almost entirely of old folk 
songs and ballads, collected and 
recorded in Nova Scotia, by Miss 
Helen Creighton of Dartmouth, an 
internationally famous authority on 
folk music. 


Many of these old ballads were 
brought to Nova Scotia by settlers 
two hundred years ago and were old 
songs even then, but they are endur- 
ing and many of them have a haunt- 
ing beauty which was exploited to 
good advantage in this opera. 


One of the livelier features of the 
opera, which had its sombre moments, 
were folk dances introduced as part 
of the action and performed by school 
teachers. These teachers were mem- 
bers of physical education courses 
at the Nova Scotia Summer School 
held annually by the Provincial 
Department of Education at Dal- 
housie University. Folk dancing is 
part of the curriculum and some of 
the traditional dancing fitted in ap- 
propriately in this opera of fisher- 
folk, who tend to preserve old songs 
and dances as part of their culture. 





The settings and costumes for the 
opera and for the ballet were designed 
and made locally and all the arrange- 
ments for the production were under- 
taken by local people. The whole 
evening, therefore, was a local effort 
and something more significant than 
the mere presentation of some stan- 
dard opera or ballet, no matter how 
good. Here was a definite effort to 
create new theater with local material 
and if the experiment had its weak 
places, it was exciting nonetheless. 

The Nova Scotia Opera Associa- 
tion will continue to ‘produce the 
world’s great operas, but the general 
success of the “sea-going” night 
suggests that more experiments, more 
creative effort may be expected in the 
future. 

* 


As 


Alfred Strombergs, conductor; Hilda Strom- 
bergs, ballerina and choreographer; Maris 
Vetra, provlucer. 


Others See Us 


Elizabeth S. L. Govan 


66 HY do all Americans think 

we Iraqis have tails?” The 
question puzzled the westerner to 
whom the group of women college 
students directed it, but the girls in- 
sisted that was what they meant. An- 
other time, an Iraqi gentleman told 
me that when he had studied in the 
west, a girl said to him: “But you 
can’t be an Arab! Arabs wear queer 
clothes, live in dirty tents and ride 
camels.” Both the girls and the man 
—in a country in which differences 
are emphasized and respected—were 
voicing their resentment of our wes- 
tern culture: we tend to think that 
anyone different from us is odd and 
unnatural; that “our way of life” is 
by any criterion the superior—even 


the only respectable—way; and that 
the future of the world lies in the 
adoption of our way by other peoples. 
It is a tendency based on ignorance 
and intolerance. 

Probably the true answer to the 
girls’ question is that most of the 
west does not think of Iraqis at all. 
To us the Middle East is apt to mean 
oil fields rather than people: a “dan- 
ger spot” in foreign affairs rather 
than a series of small countries fight- 
ing for their very existence against 
unfavorable economic conditions, 
struggling to rise out of the shadow 
of centuries of foreign domination. 
It is difficult to become acquainted 
with a people in the abstract: the 
friendliness of nations depends to a 





large extent upon our getting to 
know personally their representatives. 

As an increasing number of foreign 
students come to study in the west, 
we have an opportunity to broaden 
our knowledge, to strengthen world 
brotherhood through understanding, 
and, through a comparison of our 
cultures, to select for our use—as the 
east must also select—what seems 
good to us. What is good to us may 
by no means be the thing that seems 
good to others. 

Iraq is a small country of five mil- 
lion people, and only a very small 
proportion of those people have, up 
to the present, had the opportunity of 
college educations: about 85 per cent 
are still illiterate. Taking these fac- 
tors into consideration, an unusual 
number of Iraqi students have the 
opportunity of post-graduate study 
abroad. This is made available 


through government scholarships, and 
through awards granted by such or- 
ganizations as the British Council, 
the International Petroleum Company 
and the various international agen- 
cies associated with the United Na- 


tions. Although the field of study 
must determine the country to which 
these students go, the majority of 
the awards are taken in the United 
States. Government scholarships in- 
volve a contract to return to Iraq to 
work for a specified number of years 
for the government and most of the 
others have similar provisions. 
Holders of the government scholar- 
ships may be allowed to continue 
after they obtain a master’s degree 
(which seems generally to take two 
years) to obtain a doctorate. 

The purpose of this plan which, on 
the part of the government, has been 


in operation for more than twenty 
years, is to obtain for its service the 
trained personnel which it requires, 
but which it cannot yet produce with- 
in its own country. The government 
therefore specifies in general the 
areas of study to which it will give 
preference. 

This system is progressive and far- 
sighted. It gives to the most prom- 
ising graduates an opportunity not 
only for study, but also for travel and 
experience in a country in which the 
conditions and culture may be very 
different from their own. My con- 
tact with Iraqis who have returned 
from such periods of study has been 
largely with men and women who 
have completed post-graduate work 
in the social sciences and returned to 
teach on tae staffs of the colleges in 
Iraq. I suspect, however, that the 
experience of these students differs 
little from those in other fields. And 
although few Iraqis have come to 
Canada for such study, similar stu- 
dents from other countries are here, 
and some of the problems raised have 
direct application to us. 

There is an old Arab proverb: 
Seek learning even though it be in 
China. For most of the students the 
desire for further study is very much 
strengthened by the fact that the 
learning is to be found in “China”. 
Unfortunately, but rather naturally, 
the effect of the experience abroad is 
to make the student dissatisfied with 
conditions at home. He returns to 
Iraq to fulfill his contract, dreaming 
of the day he can return to the west. 
Yet in many cases he has obtained no 
true picture of life in the west. He 
is much impressed by the standard 
of living, although one man told me 





that the one thing he did not like 
about England was the plumbing; 
there were bath tubs but no showers, 
and according to true Moslem teach- 
ing, only running water is cleansing. 
He is particularly conscious of the 
freedom of women in relation to men, 
but he interprets this as sexual pro- 
miscuity, and he expects any western 
woman to be open to invitation. At 
the same time he wonders about a 
philosophy of equality which is con- 
tradicted by a differentiation in wages 
which his country has never known. 

He lives a relatively protected life 
as a student, and does not have. to 
cope with the problems of earning a 
living, or managing a house without 
the servants he is used to. He sees 


little or nothing of family life. He 
has little opportunity for discussion 
outside of the academic atmosphere 


into which his studies have intro- 


duced him. 


He has introduced into a 
world of material values foreign to 
him; he fails to see under the sur- 
face, or into the world of ideas. His 
discard the old in 
favor of the new; and to think that 
the new can only be obtained in the 
other country. The differences are 
so overwhelming that he is unable 
to analyse or to be critical. He returns 
home with a nostalgia for the west 
rather than with a goal to be 
achieved at home. 


been 


tendency is to 


We have a responsibility for help- 
ing him obtain a truer picture of life 
in the west. Much of what he learns 
he learns because of the. particular 
group of people who make him feel 
welcome, and this may not be a desir- 
able group. Often most of his friends 


are foreigners like himself whose 
own knowledge is deficient. It is our 
function to seek him out and make 
him welcome; to introduce him to our 
homes; to discuss with him freely 
the strengths and weaknesses of our 
“way of life”, and to help him assess 
its true value for his people. In so 
doing, and in learning through him of 
his country, we gain correspondingly 
ourselves. 


One of the difficulties is rooted in 
an Arab virtue. One highly edu- 
cated gentleman told me of a lecture 
on the Middle East he had attended 
in the west, in which the lecturer was 
obviously ill-informed, and was giv- 
ing his students an erroneous impres- 
sion. Since my friend met the lec- 
turer subsequently, I said to him: 
“I hope you corrected him.” I was 
reproved in the most dignified way: 
“There is an Arab proverb which 
says, ‘Stranger, behave yourself’.” 


Iraqis live up to this exhortation. 
Politeness and hospitality are highly 
prized virtues. It is better to feign 
agreement than to risk rudeness; it is 
better to say ‘yes’ than to appear 
ignorant or ill-mannered. In our 
friendship with the foreigner we can 
try to foresee the difficulties he ex- 
periences through a lack of under- 
standing of our culture, even of our 
language. He will hesitate to ask, 
because he is always anxious to make 
a good impression, afraid of being 
considered uneducated or “uncivi- 
lized” or impolite. Until the external 
barriers of politeness are broken 
down, there can be no meeting of 
minds. We must be critical of our- 
selves to help him to feel free to 
criticize. 





There is another factor which in- 
fluences the student both in his 
studies and in his whole experience 
in living abroad. He has been edu- 
cated in a system in which “learning 
by rote” is the pattern, and in which 
the achievement of marks is more 
important than the content of courses. 
He has developed a prodigious mem- 
ory for facts and for other people’s 
theories. He 
perience in 


has little or no ex- 
logical independent 
thought. He has not been trained to 
question, to analyse, to criticize, or 
to develop theories of his own. He 
has a static conception of knowledge. 


He comes to undertake post-gradu- 
ate work here, often in a university 
of high standard. Because the wes- 
tern curriculum is planned for wes- 
tern students, it is almost inevitable 
that it should concentrate upon the 
facts of western life and the theories 
developed within western culture. 
Perhaps this applies particularly to 
the social sciences. He learns the eco- 
nomics of a highly industrialized so- 
ciety, in which the practical problems 
of land tenure and a semi-feudal sys- 
tem have no place. He learns psy- 
chology formulated on the basis of 
family relationships foreign to him. 


He learns sociology in a society in 
which 


tribes have no part. 


nomadic or semi-nomadic 


Because of the scarcity of research 
upon such questions in Iraq, he has 
little opportunity for testing and com- 
paring, except on the basis of his 
own experience. But because of the 
system of education within which he 
has grown, he does not even feel the 
need to question, test and adapt. To 
him these things, and the way of life 


he sees, have no application to his 
own country: they are in a niche of 
their own, divorced from practical 
application. And because of his con- 
cept of education, he returns to teach 
in his own country the same facts and 
theories, considered in turn by the 
students in Iraq as something to be 
memorized in order to pass an exami- 
nation. 


In de- 
fining it, | am generalizing, and I 
admit that the restive intelligence of 
some students breaks the bonds of 
the system. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the student sent here to train 
for leadership in his own country 
returns to his country without the 
capacity for leadership. Progress in 
social, economic and political de- 
velopment depends upon the friendly 
but critical study of present condi- 
tions, the analysis of problems, the 
search for solutions. The experience 
which our western universities and 
colleges are giving the foreign stu- 
dent is not developing this approach. 


This is a serious situation. 


It seems regrettable that these stu- 
dents can qualify for higher degrees 
without having acquired the capacity 
for independent thought. Perhaps the 
same criticisms can be applied to 
western graduates: are we producing 
leaders at all? We could learn much 
from the experience of the foreign 
students which would assist us in our 
whole program. At the very least, 
while we encourage foreign students 
to study with us, we should be more 
concerned about the “education” they 
receive. 


And make no mistake: we can learn 
much from our foreign visitors. 





Television Today and ‘Tomorrow 
Part Il 


Mollie Yorke 


ie the first section of this report 
we examined some of the limita- 
tions and problems attached to TV 
broadcasting. What about its social 
influence? Gilbert Seldes threw some 
light on this important aspect in an 
address to the workshop. A severe 
criticism of the American picture, it 
purposely cites those features which 
have dangerous implications and 
should be of significant value to those 
who study future Canadian program- 
ming. The following is a resume of 
his remarks: 


As an effective and inexpensive 
commercial medium, TV reaches in- 
side millions of homes every day. 
No firm could employ enough sales- 
men to do the same job from door 
to door. 


It is a most influential medium 
from which to pick up ideas and form 
habits. One of its potential dangers 
is the tendency to create stereotypes 
—the spinster teacher, absent-minded 
professor, eccentric scientist or stupid 
policeman. Loose remarks about and 
portrayals of the professions as well 
as things which are a part of daily 
experience set in motion dangerous 
ideas, particularly in the minds of 
children. Popular comedians can 
easily impress children with wrong 
pictures of school, of their teachers, 
of people from other lands. All these 
are bad enough on radio, but when 


they become visual the impact is 
more lasting and real. 


“There is no place to hide from the 
consequences of TV!” ALL children, 
whether protected, selective or not, 
are under its influence. No matter 
how detached one may feel, either 
because of discriminating viewing or 
for lack of a TV set, the tremendous, 
personal involvement of the constant 
viewers will be reflected in their ideas 
and habits and so will affect all with 
whom they come in contact. The 
influence is so great and is becoming 
so widespread that people must be 
persuaded of their personal concern 
in subject matter. The feeling that 
it does not matter to them must be 
counteracted. 


American network entertainment 
methods are simple. It is standard 
practice to evoke the quick laugh or 
thrill. Audiences must not be kept 
long without a joke or jolt to the eye. 
It is designed to prevent sustained 
thought, so constant distractions are 
sent out. Large subjects are broken 
up by commercials. Serious material, 
such as news commentaries, disturbs 
the “mood of consent” necessary to 
sell products. Of the 150 educational 
and cultural radio stations in opera- 
tion 5 years before the advent of TV 
only 5 remain. 

The most inexpensive and most 
popular American sponsored pro- 
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grams at present are variations of 
the quiz; children’s “show-off” 
shows; parlor games; the exploita- 
tion of human emotions, using a 
variety of methods: panel discussions 
—none of which “do any harm other 
than to let people sit back and have 
their brains dry out”. 

Many 
proposal to devote 20% of TV chan- 
nels to pure education. Broadcasters 
and visionary individuals opposed it, 
but having experienced the dis- 
appointing results of subject matter 
prepared by sponsors and the loss 
of continuity by time changes occa- 
sioned by competition with high pay- 


organizations supported a 


ing entertainment, they have become 
reluctant converts. In the early days 
of radio, sponsors prepared only their 
own advertising material and station 
producers were responsible for scripts 
and presentations. Today, only the 
news is kept away from the sponsor. 

However, there is now some indi- 
cation of a changing attitude on the 
part of the American public. Actua- 


lity broadcasts have persuaded people 
that TV can be an engine for other 
kinds of communication than straight 


Now it is seen as a 
source of information as well as an 
both cli- 
mates of emotion and an awareness 
of things outside personal experience. 

The majority of Americans 
satisfied with radio as it is. 


entertainment. 


effective means to create 


are 
The dis- 
satisfaction of Canadians with private 
station programming resulted in the 
formation of the CBC. Because the 
Canadian government represents the 
people, every individual can have a 
part and an interest in this govern- 
ment service. 

As yet, there is no need in Canada 
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for the elimination of sadistic and 
unsavory programs. It need never 
be necessary if it is immediately rea- 
lized that all tastes should be met and 
if a watchful eye is kept on the effect 
of commercial development on the 
consumer. 

Separate channels for education 
and entertainment can create separate 
pendantic, pedagogic types and low 
comedy variety. They also tend to 
relieve commercial interests of any 
obligation to employ higher stan- 
dards. Both private and government 
services should be used to get desired 
programs. CBC has the opportunity 
to raise standards or compromise. To 
serve the great distances, with 
sparsely setiled areas an appropria- 
tion as well as commercial finance 
will be needed. 

Work must be done NOW to pre- 
serve select programming. The idea 
should be established immediately 
that if certain things are obtainable 
new audiences are created and the 
general tone raised. The New York 
Philharmonic radio series began in 
that way and now have 12,000,000 
listeners, many of whom 
music lovers at all. 

However, variety is needed rather 
than all excellences. Entertainment 
made available, well planned and 
presented, will catch and hold an 
audience. Every broadcast should 
serve some fragment of the public. 


were not 


Questions Answered 

1. A central “watching committee” 
could encourage local groups to 
observe and report progress in pro- 
gramming and its effect on viewers. 
Thus interest would get outside the 
organized nucleus to the people. If 
public needs and interests are dis- 





covered NOW, pressure can be 
brought to bear on commercial 
groups to be aware of their obliga- 
tion to the community. 


2. Films and kinescopes are more 
useful than TV in the classroom. 
They fit more easily into school sche- 
dules, can be used many times and 
do not tie up expensive channels. 
TV serves adult education purposes 
more usefully. 


3. The effect of TV on children 
has produced no conclusive evidence. 
Reports so far vary and oppose each 
other. 


4. Free service to organizations by 
private radio stations in the past 
presents great possibilities for TV¥— 
away from the larger centers. Time 
would have to be well-filled and ade- 
quately used. Non-dramatic forms of 
entertainment, such as panels and 
quizzes, adapted to the audience, 
should be studied. Local, attractive 
personalities should be used. Pure 
entertainment could gradually edge 
into an informational service. What- 
ever the method used, people must 
be used in an agreeable way to tell a 
purposeful story. 

Mr. Seldes spoke from a_back- 
ground of six years TV operation in 
the U.S. with which he has been close- 
ly associated. Now that the first 
year’s trials are an accomplished fact, 
what can, or will, Canadians expect 
of their own networks? Should pro- 
grams not measure up to their ex- 
pectations will they simply turn their 
dials to accessible American border 
stations? Or will they direct their 


criticisms to those who are respons- 
ible for them? If the latter, what re- 
ception will they get — does CBC 


consider criticisms, requests and com- 
mendations? 

Perhaps the words of the Chair- 
man of CBC, David Dunton, contain 
the answer, at least in part, to the 
foregoing queries: 

“The general policy of the CBC 
comes from Canada itself. Radio and 
TV broadcasting is not directly con- 
trolled by the government except as 
it reflects the voice of the Canadian 
people through their elected members 
of Parliament. It would be infinitely 
easier and less costly to derive pro- 
grams from the U.S. networks if it 
is desirable to Americanize Canadian 
mentality—a process which could be 
accomplished in one and a half gen- 
erations. A scheme of this kind would 
induce a lasting and influential effect 
on the formation of character, opin- 
ions and habits of all who were ex- 
posed to it. Eventually it would super- 
impose the impressions of another 
nation’s viewpoints to the exclusion 
of the Canadian heritage. 

“Should TV in Canada be a 
money-making project or a stimulus 
to the public? It should be developed 
in the general interests of Canada as 
a nation of growing importance 
among other nations. The economic 
means to so develop it are available. 
Therefore a positive pattern of pro- 
gramming through general informa- 
tion should tend to stimulate an 
appreciation of national and inter- 
national affairs; of music and drama; 
of a reasonable amount of Canadiana. 

“A network of a national flavor 
should be established through which 
programs could reach most of the 
people, financed directly by public 
and partly by commercial funds. The 
ideal now under consideration is two 





national networks, one to be private. 
It is not anticipated that private sta- 
tions will duplicate CBC services al- 
though it is desirable that there be a 
cooperative partnership to provide 
as equal a national service as possible. 
Finally, CBC hopes to exploit tele- 
vision to the greatest advantage in 
the best interests and welfare of the 
public.” 

Even with the annual budget for 
operation of CBC television raised 
from 1% million to 2 million dollars, 
there will have to be 50% to 60% 
commercial programs to provide an 
increase in revenue for expansion of 
present facilities for housing and for 
the extension of services across the 
country. Thus too, the maintenance 
of sustaining unsponsored projects 
will be ensured. 

As broadcasting rose within one 
year from the initial two hours to ten 
a day, a gradual augmentation of 
audience took place with a corre- 
spondingly gradual response in the 
form of protest and acclaim. No 
doubt, this tardy interest is due to 
the fact that viewers were conditioned 
for five years by the provision of 
light entertainment and variety by 
American stations with little of the 
informational, cultural services which 
form the CBC radio and TV policy. 
Although some U.S. productions will 
be available through Canadian chan- 
nels, the emphasis will be on material 
designed to meet Canadian intersts 
and needs. 


During a discussion period, the 
following points were made: 

1. Reports from the U.S. indicate 
that although television wins out in 
competition with radio in the living 
room, “radio creeps into the bed- 


room and out-of-the-way spots.” 

2. Music is best confined to radio 
unless a talented artist appears. Only 
so many shots can be made of an 
orchestra—the whole must be broken 
into sections for TV. Alternatively, 
it may attract those who ordinarily 
lack interest in classical music and 
develop their taste for it. 

3. Talent determines the popularity 
of any subject, serious or otherwise. 

4. Material which is successful on 
radio may not always be so on TV, 
therefore CBC radio and television 
administrators will plan material to- 
gether. 

5. The twenty TV stations, private 
and government, proposed for the 
coming year will mean that 80% of 
Canada will be reached — a larger 
proportion than exists currently in 
the U.S.A. 

6. Immediate planning includes 
CBC broadcasting in Vancouver (be- 
fore Christmas) followed by Winni- 
peg, then Halifax. Private stations 
will add to the present one in Sud- 
bury, another in London at the end 
of November followed by Hamilton. 

A study of Toronto program notes 
might be useful to those who will 
soon have access to TV: 

(a) More Sunday studio programs 
—guest artists, music, drama, opera, 
ballet, sporting events. Sunday sched- 
ules will begin earlier and, although 
some may object that this will inter- 
fere with Sunday School attendance, 
proposed subjects are religious and 
documentary films. 

(b) For children, one live studio 
program each day and selected films 
between 4.30 and 6.00 p.m. 

(c) University series to be ex- 
changed with Montreal. 





(d) Extended dramas of 90 min- 
utes will offer varieties of comedy and 
serious themes. 

(e) Live programs from 7-10 p.m. 
will be followed by films until mid- 
night, the latter to include in rotation 
mysteries, general interest documen- 
taries and westerns. 

(f) From Monday to Friday a 
fifteen minute evening interval will 
be devoted to “how-to-do-it’s” around 
the home. 

(g) The 6-7.00 p.m. interlude left 
vacant last year will be used this year, 
since the dinner hour varies in every 
home. 

SUMMARY: 

The entertainment aspect of TV 
shall be left without comment. Not 
that it is without importance, but it 
is a matter of personal taste. There- 
fore what follows will attempt to em- 
phasize our responsibilities as mem- 
bers of communities, in other uses of 
this new tool for the communication 
of ideas, education and information. 

A few days spent behind the TV 
scene changed my attitude toward the 
whole thing. Before this experience, 
I had seen two American Sunday 
shows, typical of the kind Mr. Seldes 
described, and the Coronation, which 
can’t be classified as average. I have 
no set and felt no particular loss— 
rumours heard and reports read con- 
vinced me that I wasn’t missing any- 
thing. Now, however, I am feeling 
deprived of an exciting adventure, 
one that I want very much to watch 
through its processes of development. 
Not only do I want to watch that de- 
velopment, I want to have a part in it. 

As one whose chief outside occupa- 
tion for the last six years has been 
learning about and using visual aids 
in adult education, I can discern a 
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partial solution to something that has 
been a problem to many organiza- 
tions. We have all experienced the 
frustration which follows the realiza- 
tion that our programs reach, in the 
main, only those whose very interest 
in them suggests that they need them 
the least. The ones for whom they 
are really designed seem impossible 
to reach. Perhaps, through TV they 
can be overtaken within their homes. 
Skillful planning, a careful and grad- 
ual development — sugar-coating the 
pill, if you like — and a more than 
superficial understanding of the me- 
dium will be necessary. There will 
also need to be a cooperative effort 
by the community and its broadcast- 
ing service. 


Canadian television is just begin- 
ning. Its use is in our hands. Before 
it settles into an established routine, 
we must anticipate the possible things 
it can do for us. Our requirements 
should be made known to the sources, 
either through individual organiza- 
tions or perhaps through some form 
of “council” made up of representa- 
tives of them. Of course, it must be 
noted that, in serving large areas 
populated by people of diverse tastes 
and occupations, individual desires 
of a specific nature can scarcely be 
fulfilled unless they meet a general 
need. Alternatively, we shall have to 
accept programs designed by a min- 
ority who, necessarily will have to 
determine what they think we need. 
This is always a hit or miss method, 
but the only possible one, unless we 
ourselves are willing to contribute 
some time and effort to study, re- 
search and planning for future ac- 
tivity through television in our com- 
munity. 





Marcus Long 


OU put me on the spot in your 

October issue. I quote: “In the 
November issue we hope to have a 
comment and possibly a_ rebuttal 
from Professor Long. Thus Dr. Long 
will wind up as he initiated what 
we hope our readers have found to 
be a stimulating discussion”. 


I have enjoyed the articles inspired 
by the digest of my Couchiching 
address published in your magazine. 
While I cannot agree with the con- 
clusion of the authors who differed 
with me that just shows a stubborn 
streak on my part and should not 
be taken too seriously. The chances 
are they are right. In any case I 
have no desire to end a discussion if 
others want to continue it. 


Most of all I do not want to offer 
a rebuttal. Rebuttals seem to me 
completely out of place in philoso- 
phic discussion. They always give 
the last writer, if he has the time and 
skill, the opportunity to tear to pieces 
the arguments of his opponents with 
the assurance they will have no 
chance to reply. It is much better 
to leave things as they are. You have 
now published three or four articles 
on the problem of moral authority 
in contemporary society and your 
readers (unless they are enjoying 
free copies) are obviously intelligent 
enough to make up their own minds. 


I plead only for the opportunity 
to clarify a few points. Since this 
clarification will come close to being 


a rebuttal I shall expect you to per- 


to the Editor 


mit replies to what I am going to say. 

Mr. Jeffreys astonished me by 
some of the statements in his very 
excellent argument. He claims, 
among other things, that I assume 
the self-sufficiency of man and then 
proceeds to recite the horrible intel- 
lectual crimes that follow from this 
initial mistake. “If,” he writes, “man 
is self-sufficient in the sense that he 
can perfect himself and human 
society by the right use of reason 
and the available natural resources, 
then the whole of Christian Theology 
is meaningless nonsense”. 


I always feel a little amused at 
people who assume such a precarious 
condition for Christian Theology and 
even more amused by those who feel 
that any position, no matter what 
the evidence, is demolished if it can 
be shown that it threatens Christian 
Theology. That is because I| recall 
some incidents from the history of 
Ideas. 


In the seventeenth century the 
Roman Catholic Church was quite 
that the acceptance of the 
Copernican theory would mean the 
end of Christian Theology so they 
banned it. A few hardboiled heretics 
decided that the evidence justified 
the position of Copernicus and used 
his theory as a basis for the develop- 
ment of modern science. Two hund- 
red years later the Roman Catholic 
Church decided that Christian Theo- 


logy could survive in the same world 


sure 





as the Copernican theory and lifted 
the ban. 


In the nineteenth century a great 
many clergymen were quite sure that 
the Darwinian theory of evolution 
meant the end of Christian Theology. 
This time the Roman Catholics 
moved a little quicker than they did 
with Copernicus and the defence of 
Christian Theology was left largely 
to the Protestants. Once again their 
fears proved unfounded. There are 
still a few Fundamentalists and 
others who think the theory of Evo- 
lution the work of the devil but, for 
the most part, Christian Theologians 
have been able to accept the doctrine 
without too much difficulty. 


I could quote other instances but 
these are enough to establish my 
point. When any writer says that a 
philosophic, or scientific, position 
should not be accepted, whatever the 
evidence, because its acceptance 
would endanger Christian Theology 
I must remind him of the spirit of 
Philosophy. Professor Grant pointed 
out, in your last issue, that Philo- 
sophy cannot be the servant of any- 
thing, except possibly Truth. If the 
facts call for a revision of Christian 
Theology then Christian Theology 
ought to be revised. After all, it has 
been evolved like any other form of 
speculation and is, | think, the better 
for it. 


The nub of the statement quoted 
from Mr. Jeffreys turns on the ante- 
cedent of the hypothetical proposition 
with which he opens the major pre- 


mise of his dilemma. “If is 


self-sufficient”. 


man 


I’m not sure how Mr. Jeffreys 
reached the conclusion that I assume 
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the self-sufficiency of man except in 
a very special sense. Even in terms 
of the body I must depend on 
materials from the environment. I 
suspect that most of the ideas I call 
my own are borrowed from other 
sources. The same sort of analysis 
would reveal, as I suggest in my book 
The Spirit of Philosophy, that every 
individual is, in some sense, a syn- 
thesis of his environment. If this be 
self-sufficiency then I fail to under- 
stand the term. 

Of course Mr. Jeffreys may mean 
the sort of self-sufficiency we find in 
the child when, at a certain age, he 
insists on doing certain jobs for him- 
self. If this is what is meant then I 
plead guilty to the charge. | am 
quite sure there are many jobs man 
can do and do well. Surely Mr. 
Jeffreys would not claim that the 
products of contemporary science 
and engineering are divine gifts to 
which man has contributed nothing. 
Man can use his intelligence to cope 
with his environment and I, for one, 
am very glad he can. | fail to see 
how this humble doctrine threatens 
to reduce Christian oe to 
meaningless nonsense. 

Actually Mr. Jeffreys guided us to 
his use of the term by the qualifica- 
tion “in the sense that he can perfect 
himself and human society, etc.” 
This I brand as utter nonsense. | 
have never assumed any such thing 
nor do | know any contemporary 
philosopher of any standing who 
maintains such a preposterous doc- 
trine. There were a few philosophers 
in the nineteenth century who took 
the promise of Darwinism too 
seriously and suggested the perfecti- 
bility of man. Apart from those who 





have never escaped from this phase 
of the nineteenth century this opti- 
mistic theory has been abandoned. 


Actually I know of only two 
theories of perfectibility. The first 
is that of the Marxist who maintains 
that by a manipulation of the 
material environment speeded up by 
revolution and the transitory dicta- 
torship of somebody or other the 
perfect society can be reached. The 
second is the Christian doctrine that 
perfection will be attained after death 
by those who meet certain conditions 
while on this earth. Since my refer- 
ences were completely to this earth 
I did not assert any doctrine of the 
perfectibility of man. 


Surely it is not necessary to main- 
tain the perfectibility of man to assert 
that there are certain unsatisfactory 
economic and social conditions which 
could be remedied by the use of a 
little intelligence. Is it claiming too 
much that man, who has done so 
much in science, could use the same 
sort of intelligence to alleviate the 
distress and ignorance and inhumani- 
ties that are so much a part of our 
world? If it is, I again plead guilty 
because | insist that man can and 
ought to use what brains he has to 
solve some of the outstanding cases 
of injustice and hunger and unem- 
ployment, etc., that plague us. 


Mr. Jeffreys must have been mis- 
led by my distinction between 
Humanism and Supernaturalism. | 
remind him that the article was pre- 
pared for delivery to a _ general 
audience and technical distinctions 
were not stressed. However the con- 
text should have shown that I was 
protesting against the assertion that 


a detailed system of moral laws has 
been given by God to man, laws 
which are not subject to modification 
no matter what the consequences of 
submission to them may mean to 
human beings. This position I 
challenged and I insisted on the right 
of man to examine moral codes in 
the light of reason and their impact 
on people. Perhaps an illustration 


will serve better than much argument. 


The Roman Catholic church rigor- 
ously opposes any form of §arti- 
ficial birth control as a means of 
solving the problem of overpopula- 
tion. It is said to be contrary to the 
Will of God. Presumably the Bible 
should be the place to look for any 
commandment so important to God. 
The only reference to any such pro- 
hibition is found in the 38th chapter 
of Genesis. 


The sin of Onanism is taken so 
seriously and so few people know 
what is involved that I beg your 
indulgence to quote the passage. 


“And Judah took a wife for Er, 
his firstborn, whose name was Tamar. 
And Er, Judah’s firstborn was wicked 
in the sight of the Lord and the Lord 
slew him. And Judah said unto Onan, 
Go in unto thy brother’s wife, and 
marry her, and raise up seed to thy 
brother. And Onan knew that the 
seed should not be his; and it came 
to pass, when he went in unto his 
brother’s wife, that he spilled it on 
the ground, lest that he should give 
seed to his brother and the thing 
which he did displeased the Lord; 
wherefore He slew him also.” 

This, so far as I know, is the only 


possible reference to the sin of birth- 
control in the Bible and a very slen- 





der story that is on which to condemn 
millions of people to unemployment, 
hunger, poverty, disease and other 
evils arising from overpopulation. 
Frankly, it seems to me, assuming 
the accuracy of the story, that there 
are several possible interpretations 
for the act of God in slaying Onan. 
In any case | suspect that the leaders 
of the Roman Catholic church would 
be somewhat upset today if the Lord 
slew all the men who refused to make 
their brothers’ widows pregnant. I 
consider taking this incident as a 
statement of God’s attitude towards 
birth-control completely ridiculous. 


I am, of course, aware that the 
Roman Catholic church has other 
arguments in support of the position 
but these other arguments are, for 
the most part, philosophic. Now the 
philosophic position may be quite 
correct but since it is only a philoso- 
phic position it should be subject to 
criticism and modification. To seek 
protection for an absurd doctrine by 
claiming for it a divine sanction, 
without satisfactory evidence, seems 
to me completely wrong. 


I do not want to labor the very real 
tragedy involved in overpopulation 
since the facts are too well known. 
There are many things which might 
be done to alleviate the distress. The 
most practical is a limitation on popu- 
lation through birth-control. I argue, 
therefore, that man has a perfect right 
to modify any moral codes which 
interfere with humanitarian actions. 
That position I maintain without any 
contrition. 


It is now possible to make clear 
what I meant by Humanism. It is 
simply an assertion that Philosophy 


ought to start from the standpoint of 
man and, in its practical aspects, show 
some concern for the earthly welfare 
of man. This is neither new nor 
revolutionary. It seems to have been 
the position of Socrates whom Profes- 
sor Grant canonised in your last 
issue. Mr. Jeffreys will find the same 
theme in the works of the great 
British Idealists. 

Since this is all I meant by 
Humanism I must object to Mr. 
Jeffreys calling me a_ secular 
Humanist. I suspect that the word 
‘secular’ is used as a synonym for 
atheist. It has always seemed to me 
that the religious experience is vital 
for man and that no religious ex- 
perience is possible without some con- 
ception of God. It happens, of course, 
that God may mean many different 
things to many different people. 


Professor Grant stated that no 
Humanist can have anything but an 
attenuated Theism. I am not sure 
what is meant by ‘attenuated’ but I 
must conclude it means that there is 
an absolutely correct definition of 
God and that all who do not accept 
it are wrong. Professor Grant is well 
aware that most important philoso- 
phers have considered the problem of 
God and have defined the term within 
the demands of their systems. There 
is very little in common between the 
definitions of God found in, say, 
Aristotle, Hegel or Whitehead and 
the definition found in the Westmin- 
ster Confession of Faith. The philo- 
sophers may be wrong but at least 
they were faithful to philosophy. 
For philosophers the answers to 
questions must be sought honestly 
and in the light of the evidence; it 
is not enough to memorise some pages 





from a catechism or take, without 
critical examination, the answers from 
some other system. 


I’m afraid | have written more 
than I intended although there is so 
very much more to be said. I| trust 
I have helped to make my position 
somewhat clearer. In essence I have 
argued that, in the realm of moral 
decisions, there is only one Absolute, 
the worth and dignity of the Indivi- 
dual. Whatever moral run 
counter to the welfare of man are 
by this Absolute condemned no 
matter what authority they may 
claim. This does not involve any 
claims for the perfectibility of man. 
It is merely the assertion that man is 
an intelligent being and, on occasions, 
ought to use his intelligence. 


codes 


Sincerely, 
Marcus Lone. 


The Editor: 

Perhaps I may offer tribute to 
Foop FoR THOUGHT by saying that I 
read all of the last issue (September- 
October) except the few advertise- 
ments. I must admit that all issues 
do not receive the same treatment. 


The last item—in small type inside 
the back cover—which indicates that 
the discussion on humanism will close 
with a statement by Professor Long, 
was a disappointing piece of news. 
I must have been hoping that some 
way would be found to continue the 
discussion. George Grant's article 
I found very stimulating and interest- 
ing, and it seems to me he has set the 
problem afresh. 


Perhaps another reason for my 
sense of disappointment derives from 
the fact that there are few publica- 
tions | know of in which such a dis- 
cussion can be carried on. | am also 
convinced that there is a job to be 
done in this field. 


It may be, of course that Foop 
FOR THOUGHT is unable, for one or 
several reasons, to continue it, but | 
felt I should let you know that I 
thought the idea a good one, and 
that the articles in the series were a 
valuable effort to tackle a great cur- 
rent problem. 


With good wishes, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Rev.) R. A. CAMERON. 
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The Expert as Educator 


Murray G. Ross 


profound change is taking place 

in the use of “experts” in adult 
education. For many years the “ex- 
pert” was used to tell people what 
music they should like, what books 
they should read, and even to outline 
the problems about which they should 
be concerned. On the whole adult 
educators were pretty clear as to what 
“people needed” and “experts” were 
used to put “content in the program” 
by lecturing and writing pamphlets 
or books. The “expert” was often a 
kind of father-figure who provided 
the people with answers to questions 
formulated by himself. 


It is not to deny the value of the 
work of “experts” in the past, to sug- 
gest that promises of more effective 
use of their time are being discovered. 
Few will argue about the value of the 
skillful spes=er, pamphlet writer, or 
consultant. The question is how such 
people can work most productively ; 
and here new answers seem to be 
emerging. Present emphasis suggests 
the “expert” act in response to an 
expressed need, at a time, and to a 
situation defined by the group or 
community. The difference in em- 
phasis relates to who accepts respon- 
sibility for content, pace, and action. 
Evidence continues to mount that 
only when the group or community 
accepts this responsibility will their 
capacity to deal with their problems 
develop. 


The new role assumed by some 
“experts” may be seen in the two 
illustrations that follow: 


In Israel, a small medical unit un- 
der the director of a South African, 
Dr. Kark, is attempting to introduce 
a health program by new methods in 
a village of 800 recent immigrants. 
These latter come from many parts of 
the world, some are very primitive 
people, unhygienic by our standards, 
superstitious, and very often sus- 
picious of doctors and nurses. 

In this situation Kark has adopted 
René Sand’s philosophy “People can- 
not be made healthy, they must par- 
ticipate in it”. Accordingly there are 
no lectures, group meetings, distribu- 
tion of printed materials, nor are 
there more subtle admonitions to 
adopt our standards of hygiene and 
health. Kark and his staff begin by 
trying to understand the current 
practices of the villagers, and to do 
this honestly and objectively. There 
is no subtle snobbishness. Rather 
there is real appreciation of the fact 
that traditional practices have mean- 
ing to these people, and in addition, 
probably have values which we have 
never recognized. Therefore, there is 
a good deal of informal visiting in 
homes, in the streets, in the play 
areas, etc., a good deal of interaction 
of Kark’s staff with the villagers, but 
no uninvited advice, counsel, or pre- 
scriptions for health by the medical 
staff. The latter will, in fact, offer 
suggestions or help only when spe- 
cifically requested to do so. 

Gradually, however, one can see 
the villagers beginning to lose their 
suspicion of medical people, to be- 
come friendly with Kark and his 





staff, to inquire about modern medi- 
cal methods, to bring their sick for 
treatment, to adopt some of the new 
ways. But Kark does not press an ad- 
vantage. His staff will provide treat- 
ment, counsel or help only when re- 
quested and even then, will not insist 
their advice be followed. Further, 
Kark has been careful to recognize 
the values of some of the peoples own 
practices, especially in regard to 
child-rearing, and has not interfered 
with some of those long established 
traditions which have, on the whole, 
produced emotionally-stable people. 
In other words he has not been en- 
gaged in a process of imposing our 
standards, but with sharing his knowl- 
edge with this group from whom he 
has already learned much. 

Now, the basis of this work is ac- 
ceptance of the fact that people will 
change only when they are ready for 
change, they will not change when 
what is being suggested threatens an 
accepted and established way of life. 
This philosophy rests on the premise 
that: “As a rule of thumb, one should 
never attack fundamental beliefs. If 
erroneous and incompatible with re- 
ality, the fundamental beliefs will 
themselves dissolve in the course of 
time, but nothing gives them life like 
a direct attack upon them. Their un- 
truth has to be discovered slowly by 
the people, and at the same rate at 
which the people are finding new 
sources of security. A belief upon 
which a person’s security depends 
cannot simply be wiped out. Dis- 
illusion from the belief has to be 
accompanied by a shift of dependence 
upon a new kind of support.” 

Kark’s view is that it is largely a 
matter of the goal at which the “ex- 


pert” is aiming. If it is speedy treat- 
ment of prevalent and obvious dis- 
eases, and if one is only concerned 
with immediate results in a limited 
area of life, then a more autocratic 
and traditional method is appropri- 
ate. But if one is concerned with re- 
alistic adaption, one will recognize 
that this latter will come only through 
the desire of the people themselves 
for such adjustment. And it will be 
recognized further that this adjust- 
ment will be made only when people, 
working at their own pace, find 
security in new ways of life. 
Another project in Israel, which 
illustrates a somewhat different use 
of the “expert”, is the service pro- 
vided by the highly specialized Las- 
ker Child Guidance Clinic to the 
Youth Aliyah. This latter is the or- 
ganization responsible for the care of 
unaccompanied youth in Israel. They 
have under their charge about 14,000 
youths from 7 to 18 years of age from 
40 different countries. The youths 
are cared for in a variety of settings, 
mostly in children’s villages, under 
the supervision of Youth Aliyah lead- 
ers. The Lasker Clinic staff serve as 
consultants to these leaders in respect 
to the mental health of the children. 
After long discussion the clinic staff 
decided not to offer general courses 
in psychology to these leaders, not to 
provide lectures or published ma- 
terial, nor even to visit a children’s 
village unless requested to do so by 
the village leaders. The Clinic staff, 
in other words, decided that many of 
our traditional methods of education 
were not likely to be valuable in this 
setting. They decided to visit leaders 
only when help was asked, to focus 
the interview during such visits on 





the leader’s problem and to share 
with the leader in his concern about 
this matter. But they made no prom- 
ise to solve, to remove, or to accept 
responsibility for this problem. 

It was recognized that the solution 
of the problem often required a 
change in attitude and behaviour on 
the part of the leader. It was believed 
that this change would not be made 
on the urging of an outside “expert” 
but only when the leader himself be- 
gan to see and feel the need for 
change, and when he found it more 
desirable (or less uncomfortable) to 
change than not to change. By wait- 
ing until a problem was sufficiently 
pressing to compel the leaders to ask 
for outside help, the clinic were as- 
sured of a situation in which there 
was sufficient anxiety and discomfort 
on the part of the leader that he was 
actively looking for a new solution. 
With the help of the clinic staff he 
(the leader) came to grips with the 
problem; worked out a solution, took 
appropriate action. 

The essence of this approach is 
that the “expert” helps the individual, 
group, or community to deal with 
their own problems. And the under- 
lying assumption is that by this 
means the confidence, competence, 
and capacity of the individual or 
group increases and they are better 
equipped to deal with other problems 
that may later arise. The “expert” 
who takes the responsibility for de- 
fining the problem and struggling 
with its solution away from the group 
may have more immediate success 
but at the conclusion of the project 
the capacity of the group may be no 
greater than before the “expert” 
came in, and in the long-run the 


ability of the group to function as a 
group probably remains relatively 
unchanged. 

Experiences that confirm the val- 
idity of such approaches are mount- 
ing throughout the world. Perhaps 
wise men have always acted in such 
ways as are suggested but the new 
role of the “expert” is now clarifying 
as empirical work proceeds. 

Space will not permit any extensive 
list of principles to guide the “expert” 
but three may be tentatively set forth 
here. 

Il. The “expert's” role begins’ with 
a request for help from the group. 
The psychological advantages of this 
are obvious. For the group that is 
concerned, that is sufficiently dis- 
turbed to ask for help, that feels frus- 
trated and “blocked”, is at the point 
where they are reaching for alterna- 
tive ways of thinking and/or acting. 
The group that is “blocked” and con- 
cerned with a new adjustment are 
often psychologically ready for help 
and (other things being equal) will- 
ing and able to use the help the “ex- 
pert” can provide. 

So important is this idea that some 
“experts” refuse to provide service as 
consultants unless they feel certain 
that the group or community is suf- 
ficiently perplexed about a problem 
that it is anxiously and earnestly 
seeking help. One group of consult- 
ants use the term “pain” to describe 
the feeling they wish the group to 
experience. Just as the psychiatrist 
can work more effectively when the 
patient feels pain, so this consulting 
group feel they can operate effective- 
ly only when the group or community 
is deeply disturbed—at least to the 
extent that the group’s defences 





against change are no longer ade- 
quate, and new ways of working are 
sought by members of the group. Of 
course, no empirical criteria exists to 
measure the extent or degree of 
“need” which must be present before 
the “expert” can operate effectively, 
yet even in rough terms this is a use- 
ful concept. If “experts” on specific 
topics addressed various clubs and 
societies in Canada only when they 
were convinced the group really want- 
ed and needed the information pos- 
sessed by the “expert”, there would 
be far fewer addresses and lectures 
in Canada; the country would not, I 
think, be greatly impoverished; and 
some groups might begin to examine 
seriously their raison d etre. 

An obvious objection to the above 
is that if the “expert” waits to be 
asked for help, he will wait in vain. 
“People are apathetic”, “People don’t 
know what they want’, “people have 
to be led”, etc., are common expres- 
which, of contain a 
good deal of truth. Yet if we believe 
in the advantages of using the “ex- 
pert” at the point of need, we will 
begin to develop techniques by which 


sions course, 


we can help groups and communities 
to become conscious of their prob- 
lems, to sensitive to their 
needs, to develop hope that they 
themselves, can do something about 
these The United Nations 
Technical Assistance program as well 


become 


matters. 


as other similar efforts provides many 
examples of the validity of such an 
approach, and the principles emerg- 
ing are as applicable in Canadian 
life, as in India or Israel. 


Il. The “expert” role is one in 
which he is used by the people. The 


subtle differences in motivation and 


method of the “expert” in his ap- 
proach to groups are not easy to de- 
fine. But at one extreme the “expert” 
uses the group for his own ends, (i.e. 
ego enhancement, sense of power, 
etc.) ; at the other extreme the “ex- 
pert” is used by the group as it works 
towards its own goal. It is at a posi- 
tion close to this latter pole that “ex- 
perts” are beginning to do their most 
productive work. 

IW. The principle instrument of 
change is the initiative of the group 
itself and the “expert” seeks to nour- 
ish this quality in group life. The 
techniques by which the “expert” 
meets a request for help, and at the 
same time neither takes responsibility 
away from the group nor destroys 
its initiative, are extremely delicate. 
In the illustrations above, practice is 
rather different. Kark gives direct 
advice and help when requested; The 
Lasker Clinic provides only indirect 
help — understanding, acceptance, 
some support, never direct advice. 
But in both instances one can detect 
the effort to have individuals and 
groups themselves use the help given, 
assume responsibility at a speed and 
to a degree they can handle comfort- 
ably. 

These and many other hypotheses 
emerge as new ways of working with 
groups and communities. The test of 
their effectiveness is not the extent to 
which groups acquire more knowl- 
edge, get new community centers or 
introduce an innoculation program, 
but the extent to which they begin to 
feel the need for change, to see the 
possibilities of new patterns of be- 
haviour, to acquire the confidence 
and capacity to do things for them- 
selves. 





To Encourage Reading 


Grace Crooks 


N EACH of the past two years the 
North Central Saskatchewan 
Regional Library has received a grant 
of $350.00 for books from the Cana- 
dian Federation of University Women 
“to encourage the stimulation of read- 
ing projects for children”. These 
grants have meant that the boys and 
girls of Prince Albert and the sur- 
rounding area have had available for 
their use 432 extra books. 

The 1952 grant was received in 
November and during Young Can- 
ada’s Book Week we had a special 
display in the library of the new 
books bought with this grant. It was 
an attractive and interesting exhibit 

the children, parents and teachers 
had a chance to see all the books, 
which went into circulation the fol- 
lowing week. The display repre- 
sented about $275.00 worth of books 

approximately 172 books. The re- 
maining $75.00 worth of books— 
about 50—was added and put on 
shelves in December, °52 and 
January, “53—a total of 222 books. 

That the books have been read and 
re-read is shown by the circulation 
record. In the last five months more 
than half of these books have been 
taken out ten times or more. 


our 


Some 
have gone out ten, eleven, or twelve 
times in four months. Since we allow 
books out for two weeks at a time, 
this means that most of the books 


have been in constant use, many of 
them going out twice a month. Check- 
ing back over last year’s books I find 
that the same good use has been made 


of them. Many went out thirty-six 
times in eighteen months. When you 
realize that a book may sometimes be 
off the shelf for a while for small 
repairs you can see that many of the 
books were read more than twice a 
month in the course of a year. “Last 
year and again this year the gift of 
the C.F.U.W. has been really appreci- 
ated and used by our boys and girls. 

And what kind of books are these? 
We put into our library only a most 
carefully selected book collection, 
books chosen for quality, because 
they can contribute something to a 
child towards the enrichment of his 
life now and towards his education 
and growth into adult life. 

We feel that a child who becomes 
familiar with books, who learns how 
to use and enjoy them and to profit 
by his reading, can carry on this 
ability into adult life. Only a child 
who knows how to use books can get 
the most out of his school life. 
Equally or more important in adult 
life is the technique, the habit of 
using books—for pleasure, for infor- 
mation, for facts, knowledge and 
understanding. If our boys and girls 
are to be ready for university when 
they leave school, if they are even to 
be ready for high school, they must 
have learned to be readers when they 
were young. So we feel that it is im- 
portant to introduce books and the 
use of books to the seven and eight 
year olds—(and we believe in be- 
ginning even younger than this—the 
pictures you show to your two year 





old are a start). The picture book of 
Babar or Orlando or the book with 
easy reading that he can manage by 
himself is a beginning, an introduc- 
tion which may lead to appreciation 
of a classic or intelligent use of an 
encyclopedia later on. 

If our children have learned to be 
readers while they are young, we will 
not find men and women 
arriving at universities and having 
to be given remedial reading courses, 
as is the case now, because they can- 
not handle the books in the first year 
curriculum. 


young 


A good public library 
puts at the disposal of everyone, 
whether they are fortunate enough to 
go to university or not, the oppor- 
tunity to continue their education. 
For a mature society education needs 
to be a continuous thing. “Read or 
perish,” said Dr. Tompkins, of Anti- 
gonish. Educationists believe one 
way to develop readers is to start 
with children. That is why we are 
convinced of the importance of good 
library service for boys and girls to 
provide the books and to help chil- 
dren to learn how to use them. 

If you were to come into our 
library on a busy afternoon after 
school or on Saturday you would find 
an atmosphere of eager interest, even 


excitement; for knowledge is exciting 


to boys and girls as you may remem- 
ber if you think back to your own 
early adventures in books and read- 


ing. If you stop to find out what 
these children in our library are look- 
ing at and reading and taking home 
with them, you will find great variety 
in their tastes. They will be asking 
for mystery stories and horse stories, 
for adventures and for “something 
funny” and they will also be looking 


for all sorts of facts and information 
—about early travel in Canada, for 
instance, the geography of Brazil, 
Hungarian costumes, stamp collect- 
ing, ventriloquism, costumes for a 
ballet production, or a colored pic- 
ture of a peacock—to mention just a 
few recent requests. 

Among the books given by the 
C.F.U.W. this year is The Talking 
Cat, a book of French-Canadian folk 
stories, by Natalie Carlson. We used 
this book on the radio one evening, 
in an emergency, telling part of one 
of the stories and reviewing the book 
to fill a last minute gap in the weekly 
program The Bookman’s Nutebook 
on our local radio station. Another 
book on the list is Nine Tales of 
Raven, folk lore of the West Coast 
Indians by Frances Martin. When 
we had an exhibit of Indian masks, 
totems and implements from the 
West Coast recently one of the 
illustrations in this book helped us 
to identify an unusual type of fish- 
hook in the collection, and I used a 
legend about Raven from this book at 
the Saturday morning story hour. 

Looking down the list of this 
year’s gifts there are books on various 
subjects, as well as picture books, 
easy reading for the beginners and 
fiction. Here is .a book about St. 
Bernard and the founding of the 
hospice in Switzerland; a story of the 
little Duchess Anne of Brittany; and 
a book about our prairie wildflowers. 
There are some fine family stories, 
such as The Moffats by Eleanor 
Estes, and All-of-a-Kind Family, a 
delightful book about a Jewish fam- 
ily—all girls—growing up in New 
York a generation ago, with a warm- 
hearted mother and celebrations of 





all the festivals throughout the year. 
This book has gone out eleven times 
in five months. 

There are books on woodworking 
and puppets; a book about ancient 
Egypt, Boy of the Pyramids; a 
story of the Great Lakes; a book 
about Eskimos; and children’s clas- 
sics like The Wonderful Adventures 
of Nils and Little Women. The 
last, an attractive illustrated edition, 
has gone out eight times in five 
months although we have other copies 
of it in the library as well. 

There is one book in French on 
the list—we have some French-speak- 
ing Canadians here and a few fami- 
lies from France, and some of the 
English-speaking children take an 
interest in the French books too. This 
book is a beautifully illustrated edi- 
tion of the Comtesse de Segur’s fairy 
tales. There is a book about, What 
Makes an Orchestra, a British his- 
tory, a life of Captain Cook, a story 
of whaling, animal stories and many 
more. A book about snakes has gone 
out nine times in five months. 

These books, given to the Prince 
Albert library, benefit the whole 
region by increasing our book collec- 
tion. You can imagine what a boon 
the library branches are to some of 
the rather isolated areas that we serve. 
Some of the books in our branch at 
St. Louis, for instance, a hamlet 
twenty miles from here, have circu- 
lated twenty-two times in six months. 
Miss Daniel, who is the custodian 
there, told of one little girl who was 
at the bottom of her class in grade 
two. Then the library was opened 
and she read every book for her own 
age and all the others that she could 
read and by the next year when she 


was in grade three she was at the top 
of her class. Mrs. Rowles, custodian 
of the Shellbrook branch, says that 
now that the boys and girls can read 
the library books, comics are no 
longer a problem. 


The Prince Albert branch is still 
growing. At the end of 1951 when 
the new library had been open only 
seven months we had in the Chil- 
dren’s Department 891 boys and girls 
who were members. At the end of 
1952 we had 1,370 members — 479 
boys and girls joined the library dur- 
ing the year. And now our member- 
ship is over 1,600 since in the first 
four months of this year 340 new 
members have come to the boys’ and 
girls’ department. The new library 
is already demonstrating to other dis- 
tricts that people do want books, films 
and pictures, and will use them if 
they are available. We are just at the 
beginning but if the necessary funds 
are forthcoming this library will cer- 
tainly continue to grow and to con- 
tribute increasingly to the life of the 
community. The Canadian Federa- 
tion of University Women by its two 
generous’ gifts has contributed 
towards the success of this first Re- 
gional Library on the Prairies. 


Reprinted from The Bulletin of the 
Canadian Library Association. 





The Library of Sir Thomas Bodley 


- - 
Marc-Andre Bera 


UTSIDE the walls of England’s 

great Universities at Oxford 
and Cambridge during the 16th and 
17th Centuries, there was bloodshed, 
conspiracy and civil unrest. The tides 
of civil war swirled about Oxford it- 
self, which for a time sheltered King 
Charles the First from the Puritans 
of Cromwell. windows were 
broken and vandals escaped with 
some silver plate, but nothing oc- 
curred to stop the material growth 
and expanding influence of the Uni- 
versity. 


Some 


There is no better measure of Ox- 


ford’s basic strength and self assur- 
ance than the foundation of the Bod- 
leian Library in 1602. Actually, it 


was a second birth for Oxford’s 
library, whose precious collection 
had largely been sold or destroyed 
through greed or fanaticism during 
the previous Century. The Reforma- 
tion had no use for the beautiful il- 
luminated manuscripts of the Bene- 
dictines and Franciscans. 


Thomas Bodley, born in 1545, 
grew up to be both a man of letters 
and a man of action, as did many 
others in this remarkable period. The 
son of a printer, he received a broad 
education in classics and theology at 
Geneva, and came to Merton College, 
Oxford, at the age of 18, to teach 
Greek, Natural Philosophy and He- 
brew. This was not enough to hold 
his interest, and he accepted an offer 
to become Queen Elizabeth’s envoy 


to the princedoms of Germany and 
Navarre. He spent some years in the 
Netherlands sorting out the tangled 
threads of international intrigue. 
Finally, having had enough of polli- 
tics, he gave up his wanderings and 
returned to Oxford. 


His offer to restore the ancient 
library was accepted in 1598. It took 
several years to repair the damage 
caused by a century’s neglect. While 
this work was going forward, he pre- 
occupied himself with collecting 
books and manuscripts and in search- 
ing for a worthy librarian. He had 
the good luck to find Thomas James, 
who was willing to make himself a 
virtual slave to Bodley’s vision. James 
was engaged at a salary of £22.13.4d. 
per year, to start (twenty years later, 
he earned £40 a year). He was for- 
bidden to marry. He was not allowed 
an assistant, but was forced to content 
himself with a “staff” of one man as 
caretaker and nightwatchman. 


James’ correspondence with Bod- 
ley shows the severity with which the 
latter enforced his rules: no money 
was to be spent on heat or artificial 
light; all books were to remain chain- 
ed to their shelves; a register was to 
be kept of the comings and goings of 
readers; there was to be no lending 
of books, and the pleas of Charles the 
First and of Cromwell met with the 
same cold refusal. Bodley turned his 
diplomatic talents to a world-wide 
quest for more books and made it 





fashionable to leave money, books or 
manuscripts to his precious library, 
and he never asked embarrassing 
questions about the various means by 
which they had been acquired from 
other libraries—public, ecclesiastical 
or private. 


At the informal opening of the 
Library on 8 November 1602, it had 
2,000 volumes, counting both printed 
works and manuscript. A catalogue 
issued in 1605, the first such cata- 
logue to be published in Europe, list- 
ed 6,000 titles. The second catalogue 
in 1620, the year in which Thomas 
James entered his well-deserved re- 
tirement, listed 16,000 titles and 
made the first venture into classifica- 
tion of works by the means of their 
authors. Before the end of the cen- 
tury, the Library had nearly 6,000 
manuscripts and from 25,000 to 30,- 
000 printed books. The future growth 
of the Library was assured in 1610 
when a decree of Charles the Second 
made it the legal depository for all 
new books published in England. 


Bodley, inclined toward puritan- 
ism, had little interest in his library 
contemporaries who hung about the- 
aters and raucous taverns. The name 
of Shakespeare did not appear in the 
Bodleian catalogue until 1635, nine- 
teen years after his death. The price- 
less first folio was sold as an unneces- 
sary duplication as soon as the third 
folio appeared. For the same reason, 
the first edition of Bacon’s Novum 
Organum did not long continue to 
“clutter the shelf” in Bodley’s library. 


Despite a few such oversights, the 
institution grew in influence as it did 
in size. In the beginning, it had been 


merely tolerated by Oxford’s four 
faculties of theology, medicine, law 
and the arts—though the latter was 
still regarded as a poor relation. 
Soon, however, the Bodleian came to 
be regarded as the spiritual centre of 
the University. 


Sir Thomas Bodley—he had been 
knighted by King James I—died in 
1613. His contribution to the library 
which bears his name, and to other 
libraries throughout the world, did 
not terminate with his death, for he 
left the bulk of his fortune to the in- 
stitution which had preoccupied the 
last years of his life. This bequest 
provided an important example to 
philanthropists in England and 
abroad, and has had an incalculable 
effect upon the growth of other in- 
stitutions of learning. 


In our time, the Bodleian Library, 
one of the world’s greatest, has far 
surpassed the dreams of the founder. 
Once crowded by the other faculties, 
there is a sense today that these have 
gathered about it. The Library of 
Thomas Bodley is one of the great- 
est surviving links connecting the age 
of Bacon to that of Newton—and to 


what we are pleased to call “modern 
times’. (UNESCO) 





Conferences 


FALL PLANNING 


The Fall Planning meeting of the 
Joint Planning Commission was held 
in the Northern Electric Company’s 
factory building in Montreal on 
November 6. Voluntary organiza- 
tions, government departments and 
industrial companies were represented 
in the sessions which started at nine- 
thirty in the morning and ended at 
ten-thirty that night. The morning 
was spent in reporting the publica- 
tions and films member organizations 
were planning and in outlining what 
areas needed attention in program 
materials. The afternoon session was 
a panel discussion, and in the evening 
a workshop on television was held in 
the Radio Canada building on Dor- 
chester Street. The Northern Electric 
Company, as well as providing the 
conference room, served as host to 
the delegates at a lunch in the plant 
cafeteria, and arranged a tour of the 
factory after lunch. 


A great deal of interest was shown 
during the morning session in the 
problems of housing and city plan- 
ning. Mrs. Clarke, in her report as 
Secretary to the Commission, spoke 
of the lack of information on the 
provisions of the National Housing 
Act and of administrative procedures 
in the government, among individuals 
and organizations interested in the 
subject. One difficulty, she explained, 
is that material on housing is hard 
to obtain since administrative proce- 


dures in the government are in flux, 
and each province acts differently. 
Mr. Dempsey from the Community 
Planning Association of Canada 
gathered an informal group around 
him at lunch to describe his findings 
in the provinces he visited during the 
summer. He told the meeting that 
everywhere he had gone he had dis- 
covered a rather tragic lack of infor- 
mation among people needing help 
to build a house. 


There was also a stir of interest 
over the report given by Miss Bowlby 
of the United Nations Association. 
She spoke of the good reception the 
UNEsco greeting cards have been 
getting, of the excellent publicity she 
had received on the project. How- 
ever, this was to be contrasted with 
the Gift Coupon project, which has 
received very much less support than 
seemed predictable when it was 
launched. This project needs stimulus 
from the national organizations, she 
declared. She mentioned a resolution 
passed at the spring meeting of the 
United Nations Association to petition 
the government to increase its pledge 
to both the Columbo and the United 
Nations Technical Assistance plans. 
On this point the remark was made 
that an upsurge of interest in the 
Coupon Plan would do more than 
anything to convince the government 
of the desire of Canadians to extend 
the program of assistance. Dr. Kidd 
urged that the way to handle the 





Gift Coupon project was through 
personal contact with the large orga- 
nizations that would sponsor gift 
coupon arrangements. Dr. Saal- 
heimer suggested that all the 
organizations encourage group mem- 
berships in the United Nations Asso- 
ciation, which provides for such 
status, in order to help the success of 
the project. Another suggestion was 
to use the students on Columbo Plan 
fellowships as speakers for the pro- 
ject. 

The panel discussion was on the 
topic “What is Happening to Human 
Beings in» Our Society?” Mr. 
Richardson of Northern Electric 
acted as moderator. The first speaker, 
Mr. W. Dodge of the Canadian 
Brotherhood of Railway Employees, 
approached the problem from the 
point of view of men, stating that our 


values are becoming more materialis- 
tic. We should try to emphasize more 
mature values, and achievements in 
the arts, social sciences, education 


and parliament should take on 
greater meaning than success in busi- 
ness. 

Mme. H. E. Vaudelet, President 
of the Canadian Association of Con- 
sumers, spoke next, turning emphasis 
to the point of view of women. She 
argued that life in our society has 
picked up speed, strain on the indivi- 
dual has increased and that women 
suffer more than men from it. She 
hastened to add that strain had 
another face and this was challenge. 
Her reasons for thinking the parti- 
cular burden fell on women were 
that women had come in two genera- 
tions “practically from the harem to 
the forum”, that they were now em- 
ployed in an industrial world that 


was tailored to fit a man’s physical 
and psychological needs, and that 
they were apt to feel uncertain 
about what their role should be. 
She pointed out that society was 
constantly preoccupied with the duties 
and responsibilities of women; that 
it was generally accepted that a man 
was first an individual and second 
had responsibilities as a sexual being 
but.a women often expected to re- 
cognize her duty as a_ biological 
organism first and then her right to 
be an individual. She ended her 
speech by emphasizing the need for 
clarification in the thinking of society 
about women and their role, and the 
need for their release from the dic- 
tatorship of careless preconceptions. 


Mr. Lloyd D. Jack, Principal of the 
Algonquin School, town of Mount 
Royal, spoke on his observations of 
youth in our society. He said that he 
felt too many were willing to criti- 
cise young people and did not allow 
them full credit for being as resilient 
as they are in the face of disturbed 
surroundings. Youngsters, he pointed 
out, do not object to authority, but 
they need sympathetic guidance with- 
in the home and the community. 
They do not derive great enjoyment 
from mass activities. They are con- 
cerned by the conditions of our 
society which do not permit them 
to engage in casual social activity: 
they would like a place to entertain 
their friends, and adequate recrea- 
tional facilities. 


Mrs. Freeman of the McGill 
School of Sociay Work, discussed the 
question from the point of view of 
the family, which she said, was the 
unit which the man, woman and youth 





had in common. “Healthy and satis- 
fying family life is the basic essential 
the base on which our civilization 
rests.” The family, in our society is 
going through a change, perhaps even 
an upheaval. Increased urbanization, 
the accelerated tempo of life, inade- 
juate housing and the increasing cost 
of living have all served to weaken 
the structure of family life. Parents 
in urban society, which tends to ‘iso- 
late family groups, have become in- 
secure in their role and have begun 
to turn to outside experts for advice. 
As she remarked, and it was later 
re-emphasized in the ensuing discus- 
sion, there is no need for undue 
pessimism, since human beings 
seem to have a remarkable ability 
to adjust. One further point, brought 
out in the open discussion, was that 
one of the matters for concern in 
this expanding economy was the 
seeming breakdown of real com- 
munication between individuals. 


The ended with a 
demonstration and discussion on tele- 
vision in the Radio Canada building. 
Mr. John Barnes of the Ryerson 
Institute of Technology spoke on the 
problems of the medium. Then 
CBC staff members showed us every- 
thing from the prop room to the 
preparations for a live broadcast, 
which was shown beginning on the 
screen when we returned to the 
lecture room. 


conference 


The conference, though exhausting, 
achieved to a remarkable degree the 
purpose of integrating the activities 
and information of the organizations 
carrying a large part of the respon- 
sibility for the pattern of Canadian 
life. 


WOMEN COOPERATORS 
A Report by 
Molly Jenkins and Ida Delaney 


| pene August 15 to August 29, 
the Chateau de la Breviere, Com- 
piegne, France, was the scene of a 
gathering unique in cooperative 
history. Women cooperators from 
eleven courtries were in attendance 
at an International Seminar spon- 
sored by Unesco and the Inter- 
national Cooperative Alliance. The 
theme of the conference was “The 
Role of Women in the Cooperative 
Economy and Education.” During 
the two weeks session, the delegates 
studied a wide variety of topics re- 
lated to the cooperative movement in 
different parts of the world. 


Countries represented at the con- 
ference were Austria, Belgium, Can- 
ada, Finland, Germany, Great Britain, 
Italy, Norway, Sweden, Switzerland 
and the United States. The delegates 
were women prominent in cooper- 
ative organizations, directors of co- 
operative retail and wholesale so- 
cieties, and officials of organized 
cooperative educational bodies. 


Mr. Marcel Brot, President of the 
Federation Nationale des Co-opera- 
tives de Consommation, Paris, 
France, gave the key-note address on 
“The Purchasing Power of the Con- 
sumer: Constructive Economic and 
Social Force.” He placed the purchas- 
ing power of the consumer at the top 
of a list of factors that create wealth 
and progress, pointing out that it is 
a power which is ineffective when 
wielded by the individual consumer. 
Mr. Brot said, “The creative possi- 
bilities in the purchasing power of 





the consumer can become a creative 
force only through association.” He 
stressed the importance of education 
in awakening in the woman consumer 
a consciousness of this power which 
can be most effectively exercised in 
the cooperative movements. It is not 
the size of capital,” said Mr. Brot, 
“but the multitude of purchases 
which gives bulk to this creative force 
which is cradled in the economy of 
the household.” The seminar gave 
serious consideration to the import- 
ance of educating women buyers to 
a realization of the importance of 
their purchasing power. 


Mrs. Emmy Riedl, Germany, Sec- 
retary of the Women’s Guild of the 
Central Union of German Consumers’ 
Societies, outlined the participation 
of women in the democratic control 
of the consumers’ cooperative move- 


ment. “Cooperators,” said Mrs. 
Riedl, “are unanimously convinced 
that living democracy, i.e. the par- 
ticipation of the largest possible num- 
ber of members in cooperative af- 
fairs is of vital importance to the 
continued existence and the further 
development of genuine cooperation. 
Women should take a more active 
part in cooperative life and could 
infuse real life in the democratic 
form.” Mrs. Riedl made a plea for 
the more active participation of wom- 
en in cooperative societies. “Were 
it possible,” she said, “to win the 
hearts and understanding of all 
women to the consumers’ cooperative 
movement and secure their greater 
participation, then the way from a 
powerful organization to a living 


movement could more easily be 
found.” 


The seminar made a special study 
of the problems of the consumer and 
considered ways to promote con- 
sumer control of the quality of goods 
on the national and international 
levels. The conference studied con- 
sumer education with special empha- 
sis on the influence of women on the 
standard of commodities. Mrs. Berg- 
strom of Sweden, in reading a paper 
prepared by Mrs. Groex Chairman of 
the Danish Housewives’ Consumers’ 
Council, gave a detailed account of 
what Danish women have done to im- 
prove the standard of goods in their 
country. Through a Consumers’ 
Council which represents labor 
unions, cooperative societies, Danish 
Housewives’ Societies and Farmers’ 
Unions consumers have been able to 
collaborate with industry to establish 
acceptable standards of quality in 
some types of products. Among these 
are children’s clothing, mattresses, 
tinned and bottled fruits and veg- 
etables. Quality marking, guarantee 
stamping, standardization were listed 
as prime requisites for satisfying con- 
sumers. Other required features are 
the testing of goods before putting 
them on the open market, date stamp- 
ing on perishable goods, guiding but 
not leading advertising and conveni- 
ent selling hours for housewives 
working outside the home. The qual- 
ity of a good label, particularly for 
clothing, received careful attention. 
The seminar heard reports on the re- 
sults that have been achieved by con- 
sumers in different countries. It was 
agreed that it is necessary for con- 
sumers to obtain standardization of 
sizes within countries and equally 
important to obtain standardization 
on an international level. 





The establishment of consumers’ 
councils was advocated, these to con- 
sist of various groups including 
housewives’ unions, cooperative pro- 
ducers, government departments and 
other agencies. The main problem 
presented was: How to integrate the 
findings of a Consumer Council with 
the work of a cooperative marketing 
organization. 

Visits to Cooperative warehouses 
highlighted the second week of the 
Seminar. In his welcoming address 
to the visitors at Chateau Thierry, 
M. Maurice Couracelle, Directeur 
Commercial of the Union des Co- 
operateurs de Champagne, gave an 
absorbing account of the development 
of that organization since its found- 
ing in 1902. Entirely rebuilt since 
the war when the main warehouse 
was destroyed as a result of enemy 


action, the new buildings are design- 
ed for maximum efficiency combined 


with beauty in the surroundings. 
Flower beds will surround the build- 
ings and a mosaic by a contemporary 
French artist depicting the spirit of 
cooperation is the main feature in 
the entrance hall. 

At the closing sessions of the 
Seminar, the report of the proceed- 
ings was presented and discussed. 
Some of the conclusions reached by 
the delegates were that “the Cooper- 
ative Movement is a sector of a social 
order which has greatly changed dur- 
ing their lifetime and which, in their 
opinion, has need of further change, 
especially as regards recognition of 
the part which women can play in 
society.” 

After discussing the problems of 
the Cooperative Movement from 
various angles “the Seminar came 


always to the opinion that the solu- 
tion was to be found through educa- 
tion; that there is a most urgent need 
for educational reform in every Na- 
tional Cooperative Movement, also 
internationally. The means by which 
(cooperative) education can be real- 
ized and directed are numerous and 
will, naturally, be selected according 
to the needs, also the traditions of 
different countries. Existing forms of 
cooperative education—were all re- 
garded as excellent—but in no coun- 
try, the Seminar thought, was the 
need being adequately met; every- 
where there was a need for change or 
expansion, for a serious examination 
of the whole problem; for more 
intensive educational work which 
would assure the intelligent partici- 
pation in the life of the Cooperative 
Movement of all its forces, amongst 
which the force of the woman is 
vitally important.” 

Throughout every discussion, the 
importance of the women’s own or- 
ganization was stressed, whether they 
take the form of guilds, groups or 
committees; and one of the most in- 
teresting sessions was the one devoted 
to reports on the existing women’s 
organizations. 

At the closing session, the partici- 
pants in the Seminar expressed very 
sincere thanks to Unesco for hav- 
ing offered to the International Co- 
operative Alliance facilities for such 
a Seminar, also to the International 
Cooperative Alliance for having ac- 
cepted the invitation of UNEsco, 
thus giving women cooperators for 
the first time the opportunity of com- 
ing together on an international basis 
to study together problems of such 
importance to them. 





Canada’s Tomorrow 


This talk was given by George Ferguson on Sunday, November 15th, 
1953, to the Trans-Canada Network, on, the occasion of the Westing- 


house “Canada’s Tomorrow” 

HAVE just come back from 

Quebec City where I listened for 
two days to a discussion about 
Canada’s future. Where were we 
likely to be as a nation in fifty years’ 
time? What would we likely be 
doing? What kind of people would 
we be? It was a conference called 
“Canada’s Tomorrow”, and the half 
century period was chosen because 
the host of the conference was the 
Canadian Westinghouse Company 
which had chosen this imaginative 
way of celebrating its first half cen- 
tury of work in Canada—its fifteenth 
anniversary. It turned out to be a 
highly successful birthday party. The 
guests came from all over Canada, 
and they were drawn from every walk 
of life. There were, I would judge, 
about 300 of us, mostly men, and, I 
think, mostly business men, but there 
were university presidents and acade- 
mics, there were clerics and engineers 
and bankers and there were a few 
trade union men, radio people and 
newspapermen to round the show out. 
Mr. Rogge, the Westinghouse presi- 
dent, described his hope about the 
conference as providing a chance for 
every one there to think in broad 
terms about the future. The chair- 
man of the conference, President 
Gilmour of McMaster University — 
and an excellent and entertaining 


chairman called 


he was — it an 


Conference. 


experiment in sober prophecy. There 
were eight principal speakers in the 
two days, seven men and one woman, 
each of whom spoke for 30 minutes, 
the rest of the 60-minute period being 
devoted to discussion. The eight had 
prepared much longer papers, what 
we heard were summaries, but the 
papers in full were made available 
later. 


It would be silly to spend my time 
reeling off names and topics, or to 
summarize all we heard. I would 
rather try to give you some general 
impression of it all. But to begin 
with I’ll name the speakers, all top- 
flight people. There was B. K. Sand- 
well on the topic of our population, 
M. W. Mackenzie on our natural 
resources, D. W. Ambridge on the 
contribution of industry, and R. K. 
Stratford on the challenge to science. 
These were the four speakers on the 
first day, all dealing with material 
aspects of Canada’s future. On the 
second day, the discussion broadened. 
What would be the likely role of 
government over the next 50 years? 
This was discussed by Maurice 
Lamontagne. Then came the topic 
of education by N. A. M. Mackenzie, 
then our cultural evolution by Hilda 
Neatby, and finally a discussion of 
the likely position of Canada in the 
world, half a century hence. Not one 
of these papers lacked distinction, but 





every guest would have his own pre- 
ference. To my way of thinking | 
found the talk on our natural re- 
sources the most stimulating. Max 
Mackenzie, who not long ago went 
into private business after working 
for many years in government, took 
it for granted that we would continue 
our independent development in the 
future. But all modern industrial 
states depend primarily on sources 
of energy, and he urged that we 
should develop in Canada, a great, 
inter-connected energy grid, a co- 
ordinated system whereby all our 
energy, whether in the form of hydro- 
electric power, gas or oil, or coal or 
uranium, should be developed for 
national use, and made available to 
all parts of the nation as equally as 
possible. To anyone who ponders the 
consequences of the concentration of 
wealth and population of Canada in 
the St. Lawrence basin, this is an 
attractive idea to work on. If it were 
gradually worked out — and Mr. 
Mackenzie of course was not thinking 
of a single spectacular development, 
it would solve more than one national 
problem, it would open the door to 
a better growth in the less favored 
provinces, it would spread our popu- 
lation more, it would simplify many 
problems of government. Mr. Mac- 
kenzie was criticised from the floor 
on the ground that such national use 
of our energy resources would build 
up a costly overhead. Some people 
said we'd be better off in Ontario, for 
instance, if we imported cheaper 
natural gas from the United States, 
instead of bringing western gas 2,000 
miles east. But Mr. Mackenzie was 
unshaken. He said that of course it 
would cost money and would be 
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expensive. But the story of Canada 
was one of gigantic projects, built 
for the future—the Canadian Pacific 
for instance. He believed the policy 
had paid off in the past. We should 
not now take a more narrow view, 
or pinch our pennies. The cost would 
look insignificant a few decades from 
now. 

Just as Max Mackenzie effectively 
used the experience of the past as a 
useful guide for the future, so did 
Donald Creighton, the © brilliant 
Toronto historian, now writing a 
great biography of Sir John A. Mac- 
donald. His proposition was that the 
next half century will be marked as 
the period when Asia became the 
focus of world politics. He felt there 
had been too much emphasis in the 
past on our North American position, 
and that, if we were wise, we would 
now begin to think in terms of the 
emergent Asia, with special reference 
to such nations as India and Pakistan 
and Japan. He believed that, for 30 
years or more, we had, in Canada, 
not thought enough of the valuable 
fact of our Commonwealth member- 
ship. The last formal marks of our 
colonial era had been wiped out, and 
we had thought more of the United 
States as friend and neighbor, and 
not enough of the counterpoise that 
was available to us if we strengthened 
our friendship and our ties with the 
new countries of Asia and the rest 
of the Commonwealth. He was think- 
ing not only in terms of the cold war, 
now pressing on us so urgently, but 
beyond it to a day when the old 
Commonwealth could become the 
nucleus of a new association or com- 
munity of nations. Differing in out- 


look both from the United States and 





the Soviet Union, this community 
could become a rich instrument for 
good. 

If this was the Creighton thesis, 
what of the proposition set before 
us at Quebec by Douglas Ambridge, 
the president of Abitibi Power and 
Paper. Mr. Ambridge was down to 
talk about the future’s challenge to 
our industry. He did it in the most 
arresting and original way, and, I 
think, greatly surprised his audience. 
He might have talked in terms of the 
development of labor-management 
relations, on the problems of cost 
and the future of our export trade. 
Instead, he laid down the fundamen- 
tal that Canada, and 
indeed the rest of North America, 
was blind if it thought it could spend 
the next half century becoming twice 


proposition 


as rich as we have in the last 50 years. 
We had to apply ourselves, he said, 
to the problem of the _ under- 
developed countries of the world, 
where poverty and population pres- 
sures bred the evils which beget Com- 
munism. During the war, he said, 
we had learned how government and 
industry could cooperate on a huge 
scale. Why could we not now create 
an anti-war department of govern- 
ment, designed to combine the stimu- 
lation of government direction with 
the ability and initiative of private 
enterprise. The key word, as another 
speaker said, was enterprise; and we 
could throw ourselves into a series 
of great projects to raise living stan- 
dards in the world and 
start them on the road to the kind of 
life which we enjoyed here, in this 
secure continent. But Mr. Ambridge 


elsewhere 


did not believe we were secure any 


more. He believed that we were in 
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great danger, and that this could be 
averted, and peace maintained only 
if we threw ourselves with all our 
strength into a world-wide battle 
against poverty and ignorance. The 
audience, | may say, sat up and took 
notice. 

Mr. Ambridge did not envisage his 
plan as one which would greatly 
extend the sphere of governmental 
ownership and control. Canada has 
been built by private energy, applied 
with enterprise and imagination, and 
like all the other speakers, he hoped 
this would long endure. There were 
no dissenting voices from the floor 
and it was interesting to note that 
Maurice Lamontagne who is profes- 
sor of economics at Laval University, 
when he discussed the future role of 
government, did not foresee a steady, 
thoughtless expansion of government 
activity. He is a philosophic-minded 
student of economics with a disci- 
plined and original mind. He regards 
the form which government takes and 
the activities it undertakes to be an 
inevitable response to the conditions 
in which any state finds itself. Its 
role changes from era to era. We 
have lived through a time when that 
role has been an expanding one. But, 
when conditions change for one rea- 
son or another, he believes that role 
may contract. At least, certainly it 
will change. In the discussion that 
followed there were speakers who 
appeared to be obsessed with the 
immediate facts and feared these 
would project themselves indefinitely 
into the future. Mr. Lamontagne, 
it seemed to me, had the better of 
the argument. 

Take for instance, the heavy costs 
of any social security program here 





or elsewhere. These measures have 
been found necessary at this parti- 
cular time, but what of a future when 
the resources of science have made 
available to the whole mass of the 
people a far better standard of living. 
The minimum standards’ which 
governments now help to provide 
would be replaced by far higher ones 
provided by a man’s individual labor. 
Dr. Stratford, for instance, declared 
that by 2003 he believed poverty 
would have vanished from Canada. 
And speaker after speaker empha- 
sized the scope and the importance 
of the huge industrial revolution now 
in full swing. Its future is without 
limit, its speed increasing day by 
day. To be sure, Dr. Stratford 


deplored the uses to which scientific 
achievements are put. More and more 
people, he thought read newspapers 
with resentment, refused to go to the 


moving pictures, did not turn on the 
radio and would not have a television 
set in their homes because they 
believed the creative genius which 
had made these inventions possible 
were being turned to unworthy uses. 

There was indeed, a good deal of 
that kind of thinking at the con- 
ference, and it became obvious dur- 
ing its second day. To what ends are 
we turning the work of our scientists 
and technicians? Is our objective 
happiness, and how do we define it? 
Or is it the good life, and how do we 
define that? And what responsi- 
bilities should we assume to make 
sure we make the best possible use 
of our talents and our resources? 
Miss Neatby, for instance, was ob- 
viously doubtful whether the life of 
the artist was considered important 
by the Canadian nation, and by artist 


she meant not only the painter, but 
the musician, the writer, the sculptor. 
Are we, absorbed in the pursuit of 
material things, becoming materialists 
careless of the need to foster genius 
and to give it scope? Dr. Stratford 
spoke of the artist and the scientist 
in the same breath, for both are 
creators. The educationists had their 
inning when a lively controversy 
broke out over the use of the word 
“progressive” by the President of the 
University of British Columbia. That 
word, in certain educational circles 
is as bad as using a four-letter word 
in a drawing room; and Principal 
Jeanneret of University College, 
Toronto, spoke with passion in both 
English and French. The business 
men sat on the sidelines while the 
controversy lasted, for it centered on 
whether education should be purely 
a method, or whether education 
involves the strict discipline of the 
mind and the ardent pursuit of know- 
ledge. Provincial departments of 
education came in for a rough time, 
but the flames abated when Mr. Mac- 
kenzie explained that he had used 
the word “progressive” as it were 
in a Pickwickian sense, that he meant 
merely change and _ adaptation. 
Everybody finally agreed good 
humoredly that the thing to do was 
to buy Miss Neatby’s recent book 
on the subject, and Miss Neatby 
explained that she had no objection 
to such a course. 

One could go on talking about the 
conference for a long time. Those 
who were at it very certainly will, for 
it opened new doors to many of us, 
and, as we peered through them we 
found much to be hopeful about even 
if there seemed to be some frighten- 





ing prospects there as well. There 
was such sober pride and confidence 
in what we had achieved that it was 
a glowing experience, but “sober” is 
the word to describe it best. There 
was nothing about it to recall the 
little boy on his new bike, saying 
proudly to his mother, “See Mom— 
no hands!” I imagine most people 
left Quebec with a feeling of respon- 
sibility which will do none of us any 
harm. We had been talking about 
the future to be sure, but the con- 
ference chairman, Dr. Gilmour, used 
a phrase in his opening remarks, 
the phrase of a famous English scho- 
lar, that “each generation is equi- 
distant from eternity.” 
souls, and not the souls 
future generation, were 
involved. 

I wouldn’t like you to think that 
it was all so solemn. There was a 
good deal of laughter and good 
humor abroad, and more than one 
good story. There was Dr. Gilmour, 
for instance, warning us that we 
were slow getting into the room, and 
dismissing us at lunchtime with the 
injunction eat “quickly and 
quietly.” And Prof. Corry of Queens’ 
University prefaced a few remarks 
with a poem entitled “Ode to an 
Absconding Bookmaker” which I'd 


like to repeat to. you now: 


What boots it that my noble steed, 
Chosen so carefully, the field 
out-ran, 


Our own 
of some 
closely 


to 


I did not reckon, bookie, on 
your speed 
The proper study of mankind is 
man. 
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ACQUISITIONS 

The past week has seen a triple 
unveiling at the office of the CAAE. 
Through the generous donation of 
Mr. Yousuf Karsh, framed portraits 
of Dr. Wallace and Dr. Coady were 
placed on the wall beside that of Dr. 
Corbett. Mr. Karsh may be more 
famous for his portraits of Shaw and 
Churchill but we think that these 
three are among his best and we are 
very happy to have them. 


And over our mantle-piece we have 
a magnificent woodcarving by Arthur 
Price, entitled “Weeping Woman”. 
Mr. Price is winning great acclaim 
for his handling of Indian themes, 
his carvings are beginning to be 
talked about by the discriminating, 
and we are very grateful to the donor 
who has made this acquistion 
possible. 

Such articles hung in our office 
serve a very important purpose 
because of the sizeable number of 
visitors, from all parts of Canada and 
abroad, who come to our head- 
quarters. They give us an excellent 
means of helping the visitor know 
about Canada. We hope that the 
example set by these friends will be 
followed by others. 


Perhaps this is also an auspicious 
time to mention our library. Slowly 
and painstakingly we are building up 
a national collection of books and 
pamphlets on adult education, that 
will be of ever increasing value for 
anyone who wishes to make any study 
in this field. But we can only be 





Weeping Woman 


successful in this if all our members 
and friends will look on this library 
as their own, and supply us with the 
books and records which should be 
preserved here. Our resources permit 
us to purchase only a modest amount 
each year. Nor do we know of all 
the books that ought to be collected. 
Assistance will be much appreciated 
and put to good use; books, pamph- 
lets, microfilms or anything else that 
should be found in such a library. 


JOHN OSMAN 


John Osman has been appointed 
Acting Eastern Regional Representa- 
tive of the Fund for Adult Education, 
established by the Ford Foundation, 
it has been announced by C. Scott 
Fletcher, President of the Fund. He 
will succeed the late Delbert Clark. 


Mr. Osman has been a representa- 
tive working with the Test Cities Pro- 
ject of the Fund and will continue 
this relationship, in addition to gen- 
eral responsibility for all Fund activi- 
ties in the East. He came to the Fund 
in 1952 from Southwestern College 
at Memphis, Tennessee, where he 
was Assistant to the President and 
Professor of Philosophy. For three 
years he served as Chairman of the 
Southern University Conference’s 
Committee on Adult Education. 


Mr. Osman attended college in 
South Carolina and Virginia. He did 
graduate work at the University of 
Chicago. He studied in Italy in 1948- 
49 and recently examined the adult 
education programs in England, Den- 
mark, Finland, Sweden and Norway. 


CANADA WEEK AT CHATAUQUA 

Many people think that Chatauqua 
is dead. The old tent-shows, bringing 
culture, education and song to 
audiences scattered all over North 
America have long since vanished. 
But the original Chatauqua summer 
conference, with a record of con- 
tinous program for than a 
century, gets larger and more in- 
fluential every year. In addition to 
a significant summer university pro- 
gram conducted by Syracuse Univer- 


more 


sity, there are lectures, plays, operas, 
concerts, and much more. 

In July 1954 an entire week will 
be planned around the theme of 
Canada. The CAAE has been asked 
to arrange this and in addition to 
lectures and study groups, there will 
be an evening of Canadian music, 
another on Canadian films, and a 
representative art exhibit. 





NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON 
ADULT EDUCATION 

London, Ontario, is the chosen 
place for the next National Confer- 
ence on Adult Education. The CAAE 
went to London once before in its 
history, in 1943, the year that a 
rather famous document, the mani- 
festo on adult education, was issued. 
The week of May 24-29, 1954, is to be 
the time of our next conference. 
A planning committee will begin its 
work within a week or two. 


ADULT EDUCATION LITERATURE 
Some of the best recent writing 
on adult education is contained in 
two reports that you might miss un- 
less you look out for them. One is 
the Proceedings of the 1953 meeting 
of the National Conference of Cana- 
dian Universities held in June at 
Antigonish. Papers on university 
extension given there by Dr. M. M. 
Coady, Donald Comeron and Dr. C. 
H. Stearn are all printed in full. This 
was the very first time that the NCCU 
has given major attention to adult 
education and the papers are, on the 
whole, worthy of the importance of 
the occasion. More difficult to secure 
perhaps are the Rewley House Papers 
printed in England by the Oxford 
University Delegacy for Extra-Mural 
Studies. Two papers in particular in 
the Summer 1953 volume might be 
noted, a report of the Anglo-German 
Conference on the Universities and 
Adult Education and “The Origins of 
Adult Education” by H. P. Smith. 
A new bibliography on British Adult 
Education, a second Handlist pre- 
pared by C. D. Legge and R. O. 
Waller has just been published by 
the British Institute of Adult Educa- 
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tion. This slim booklet gives you a 
record of all the significant writing 
on adult education in Britain during 
1952. 


ADULT EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITIES 

Dr. R. C. Wallace has announced 
that the CAAE, with the collabora- 
tion of the National Conference of 
Canadian Universities, will undertake 
a study of “the responsibility of the 
university for adult education”. The 
Carnegie Corporation who have long 
had the knack of financing the 
beginnings of projects which have 
later grown into our most valued 
servgces, are again behind this work. 
After several months spent in look- 
ing for the person best qualified 
to guide this study he has been 
found in the person of Dr. John E. 
Robbins. Dr. Robbins is the Editor- 
in-Chief of the Encyclopedia of 
Canada, he was formerly chief of the 
Education Branch and the Informa- 
tion Branch of the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, has been Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the Humanities 
Research Council and a Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Association. 


Because of the nature of the study 
it will not be hurried. Dr. Robbins 
will be assisted in its development 
by a committee consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the NCCU and the 
CAAE. He is planning to visit every 
university in Canada during the 
course of the study as well as look 
into what is happening in the United 
States and Great Briain. No recent 
subject has been more warmly dis- 
cussed in British adult education 
journals than this. 





TRAVELLING SEMINAR 

World Studytours, in coopera- 
tion with Professor Abbott Kaplan, 
Chairman of the Committee on In- 
ternational Affairs of the Adult 
Education Association, U.S.A., an- 
nounces an unusual opportunity for 
the summer of 1954. 


A selected group of adult educators 
from U.S.A. and Canada will fly from 
New York on or about July 6, 1954 
to England. A week’s seminar with 
leaders of various types of adult edu- 
cation in England is scheduled in an 
attractive holiday setting. After some 
days in London, the trip will continue 
to France, where a similar seminar 
with French leaders is to be arranged. 
There follows a week in Paris for 
further interviews, sightseeing, shop- 
ping and relaxation. 


A plane trip will bring the party 
to Geneva, Switzerland, still the seat 
of much international cooperation, 
(ILO) and offering lake and moun- 
tain trips. 


The next two seminars, arranged 
by Dr. H. Grace, Director of the 
Holiday NET in Europe, will take 
place in Austria (probably at Salz- 
burg) and in Italy (probably at Lake 
Gardoni). In each case, adult educa- 
tors from several lands will partici- 
pate. 


There will remain time for sight- 
seeing visits to Venice, Florence and 
Rome before the return flight to New 


York. 


Costs, kept low because of the 
seminars, which utilize facilities de- 
veloped for adult education confer- 
ences in Europe, and because World 
Studytours is a non-profit, adult edu- 
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cation agency, are estimated at $1425 
for all expenses of the two months, 


New York to New York. 


Inquiries and applications may be 
addressed to Professor Abbott Kap- 
lan, Associate Director, Institute of 
Industrial Relations, Los Angeles 24, 
Calif. or to World Studytours, Box 
523, Rye, New York. 


LIBERAL ADULT EDUCATION 

The Fund For Adult Education 
established by the Ford Foundation 
has just made available a grant for 
experimental work in Canada. The 
sum of $12,500 will be used to pur- 
chase some program materials that 
have been produced with the assis- 
tance of the Fund and give them a 
satisfactory try-out in Canada. 


The Fund For Adult Education has 
been putting its major emphasis on 
liberal adult education—“concerned 
with the development of the whole 
person with developing the 
ability to think independently and 
well, not with the passive acceptance 
of ready-made, prescribed opinions.” 
To this end it has supported such 
projects as the Ways of Mankind 
radio broadcasts (produced in Cana- 
da but for American audiences), 
discussion programs using films such 
as World Affairs Are Your Affairs, 
the Great Books Project, and many 
more. 


The new grant will enable the 
CAAE to try out some of these pro- 
gram materials with Canadian groups 
to see how far they may be adapted 
for use in Canada. 


Alan Thomas has joined the CAAE 
staff to head up this work. Mr. 





Thomas after graduation from the 
University of Toronto was with Copp 
Clark Ltd. for two years and then 
took further study at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Those who are interested in 
learning more about these materials 
can get in touch with Mr. Thomas 
at the CAAE office. 


FREE MEN WITH FREE MINDS 


Quoted from Sir Winston Churc- 
hill’s letter to the General Secretary 
of the Trade Union Congress: 


“How must there be in 
Britain, after the disturbance of two 
destructive wars, who thirst in later 
life to learn about the humanities, 
the history of their country, the 
philosophies of the human race, and 
the arts and letters which sustain 
and are borne forward by the ever- 
conquering English language? This 
ranks in my opinion far above science 
and technical instruction, which are 


many 


well sustained in our present system. 


The mental and moral outlook of 
free men studying the past with free 
minds in order to discern the future 
demands the highest measures which 
our hard-pressed finances can sus- 
tain. | have no doubt myself that a 
man or woman earnestly seeking in 
grown-up life to be guided to wide 
and suggestive knowledge in_ its 
largest and most uplifted sphere will 
make the best of all pupils in this 
age of clatter and buzz, of gape and 
gloat. The appetite of adults to be 
shown the foundations and processes 
of thought will never be denied by a 
British Administration cherishing the 
continuity of our island life.” 


FARM FORUM WORKSHOP 
TWO-DAY Farm Forum Work- 
shop was a special feature of 

this year’s Banff Rural Leadership 

School, held October 26 to November 

7. Jim McFall, Alberta Farm Forum 

Secretary, reports: 

“Alberta’s first Farm Forum Work- 
shop goes into the records as a 
successful event. The twenty-four 
Forum members representing 12 
Forum groups voted that it be re- 
peated next year. 

“The program was divided between 
the workshop periods and special 
lectures of the Leadership Course. 
The speakers included S. O. Hillerud, 
University Department of Extension, 
Roy C. Marler, President Alberta 
Federation of Agriculture, and Floyd 
Griesbach, National Farm Forum 
Secretary. 

“Those present will long remember 
Mr. Griesbach’s lecture dealing with 
the role of recreation in a Forum 
meeting. If they can use even a small 
number of the ideas presented, they 
will be able to add sparkle to their 
Forum meetings. 

“The Workshop was chaired jointly 
by Glenn Smiley, Chairman of the 
Alberta Forum Committee, and 
Muriel Bauer. 

“The Workshop periods included 
discussions on Farm Forum proce- 
dure, group discussion technique and 
Forum reporting. One period was 
used as a meeting of the Alberta 
Farm Forum Committee. 

“A mock Farm Forum meeting 
was staged with the help of the 
leadership students. The students pro- 
duced a regular panel discussion 
along with music and announcers. 
The Forum members then took over 





in groups. They proceeded to dis- 
cuss the topics and then demonstrated 
how groups should be organized to 
carry on successfully. 

“There is a good chance that the 
Workshop may become an annual 
affair with an annual meeting of the 
Provincial Forum Committee.” 

Ron Pollock, one of the students 
at the Leadership School, reports on 
it: 

“So much in so little time,” was 
the feeling of forty of Alberta’s young 
farm people, potential leaders in their 
own communities, as they returned 
to their homes after two weeks of 
intensive training in _ leadership 
techniques. 

“These forty young people attended 
the Banff Rural Leadership Course, 
held in the Banff School of Fine Arts, 
where they took courses covering a 
wide range of subjects, pertinent to 
rural leadership. 

“It was generally agreed by the 
students that those dealing with 
techniques and approaches to the 
problems of a leader, were of the 
most value. In these the emphasis 
was divided between explanation and 
practice. 
such 


“Lectures were given on 
subjects as discussion techniques, 
organizing meetings, planning an 
evening’s program, being a chair- 
man, social and recreational activi- 


ties, public speaking, and news 
writing. Then, by participation in all 
of these things, the group became 
familiar with the way in which the 
theory they had learned could actually 
be put into practice. 

“Enthusiasm was high, and every- 
one felt that their time at the School 
had been well spent.” 


THE UNIVERSITY OF UTOPIA 


(The following extracts are from 
Robert M. Hutchin’s book ‘The Uni- 
versity of Utopia’ to be published in 
December by the University of 
Chicago Press.) 


T= great new term of reproach, 
nowadays, is “controversial.” The 
dream of the public relations man is 
that all the people of America will 
discern in his clients the perfect com- 
bination of all the popular stereotypes 
of the day. Hence the tendency to- 
ward flat conformity to what the pub- 
lic relations man discovers, through a 
series of careful polls, to be the pre- 
valent opinion of the moment. Hence 
the elimination of men, ideas, books 
and opinions that may attract un- 
favorable notice as differing from the 
prevalent opinion. 


If we want an example of a strong 
society, all we have to do is to look at 
that association of thirteen struggling 
states which, at the outset of its 
career, as it faced a sea of troubles, 
adopted the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution. The United States of 
that day may have looked weak and 
disunited. Actually it was strong 
because it was not afraid. It was not 
afraid to have its principles submitted 
to critical examination. It was united 
in the conviction that strength and 
progress lay not in the social and 
political conformity, but in the con- 
stant exercise of individual judgment, 
in independent thought and criticism. 


Perhaps I should not say that the 
drive toward social and political con- 
formity that we are witnessing today 
is un-American. I will say that it 
is un-Utopian. In Utopia, if there 
were a House Committee on un- 





Utopian Activities, as of course there 
is not, it would dedicate itself to 
seeking out and exposing those ele- 
ments in the community which were 
trying to put an end to difference and 
hence to that discussion which the 
Utopians regard as the essence of 
true Utopianism. 


In Utopia the rich and the conser- 
vative agree that, locking at matters 
only in the terms of their own selfish 
interests (something that is hard for 
a Utopian to do), the preservation of 
free discussion and criticism is the 
best guarantee against violent attacks 
upon Utopian institutions. Because 


the University of Utopia symbolizes 
the highest aspirations of Utopian 


civilization, it naturally receives the 
support, the almost automatic sup- 
port, of all classes of society. The 
only kind of university that could be 
popular with the Utopians is one in 
which the most controversy was con- 
tinuously under way. The award for 
the Most Controversial Person, which 
is bestowed with great ceremony on 
the anniversary of the day on which 
the Utopians declared their indepen- 
dence of the Philistines, is usually 
won by a professor at the University 
of Utopia. 

You may wonder how the Uto- 
pians, in a world full of dangers, are 
willing to run the risk of exposing 
their young people to the ideas of 
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their enemies. How can they be sure 
that their own young people will not 
adopt these ideas, particularly if they 
are expressed by a competent man 
who holds them and who is entitled 
to intellectual respect ? 


As you may have gathered, the 
essence of the Utopian Way of Life 
is that it is rational. The Utopians 
do not think that they know it all. 
If they can learn from anybody, they 
want to do so, and they think it par- 
ticularly intelligent to learn from their 
enemies. Since nobody who had ever 
lived in the Utopian atmosphere of 
freedom would ever want to live any- 
where else, and since the Utopians 
are perfectly adapted to peaceful 
‘change, they are prepared: for any 
change that the discussion of other 
people’s ideas may bring about. 


Moreover, the Utopians do not 


share the prevailing prejudice that 
the young are so many sheets of 


blank paper upon which their teachers 


may write anything they please. 
Utopian family and religious life is 
expected to leave, and does leave, its 
mark upon the young. The concern 
of the Utopians is not that their 
young people will be toa receptive to 
new ideas, but that the effects of 
Utopian family and religious life will 
be so deep that the young will not 
be at all receptive to new ideas from 
any quarter. 


Finally, remember the tone and 
content of Utopian education from 
the kindergarten through the Uni- 
versity. The whole object of this 
system is to train the young Utopian 
to appraise theories and programs. 
The Utopians are perfectly willing to 
abide by the result. A population so 


trained, and experienced in practical 
affairs, is as wise as any people can 
be. The Utopians believe that a wise 
people will not make unwise choices. 
If the people in their wisdom want a 
change, that change, the Utopians 
believe, is necessary and desirable . . . 


HUMAN RIGHTS DAY 


Brief report on certain ceremonies and 
events organized in member states of the 
United Nations in commemoration of 
Human Rights Day, 10 December 1952. 


l. Public events and ceremonies 


At the national level, in one 
Member State, an important consti- 
tutional reform was announced by 
the Prime Minister on Human Rights 
Day. In another, the ruler of the 
country made a radio address to his 
people on the significance of the 
Declaration. In still another, the 
President issued a _ proclamation 
dedicating 10 December 1952 as 
Human Rights Day in his country. 
In certain Member States the Prime 
Minister, and in others the Minister 
of Education, presided over cere- 
monies, concerts, pageants or other 
events at which the Declaration was 
read. 


At the municipal and local levels, 
similar meetings and events were 
organized in religious and civic 
centres, public libraries, museums and 
at the headquarters of voluntary 
organizations. 


2. Universities and schools 

Member States reported that formal 
lessons or informal talks were given 
in universities and schools. Pamph- 
lets on the Declaration were distri- 
buted as teachers’ guides. Many of 





the talks were illustrated by appro- 
priate films or filmstrips. In certain 
areas the lessons and talks were 
entrusted to the teachers of history 
and geography. In one Member State 
talks by the teachers were followed 
by debates among the pupils, under 
the teachers’ guidance. Wall charts 
by the pupils, illustrating the Declara- 
tion, were exhibited in certain 
schools. In countries where classroom 
teaching by radio is used, school 
broadcasts were devoted to the sub- 
ject. 


3. Press, radio, television, exhibi- 
tions 


In almost every Member State, at 
the suggestion of the Government, 
the National Commission, voluntary 
organizations, the United Nations and 
Unesco, the mass media generously 
gave space and time to commemora- 
tions of the anniversary. 


The press in many cases devoted 
editorials to Human Rights, discus- 
sing the substance of the Declaration 
as well as drawing attention to the 
anniversary. 


Radio organizations in most 
countries were particularly active in 
support of the commemoration. Many 
stations led off their news pro- 
gram thoughout the day with a ref- 
erence to Human Rights Day. 


Many stations used broadcasts 
written and recorded by the United 
Nations and Unesco, and others used 
these as a basis for more extensive 
locally produced program. As has 
been noted above, ministers and other 
officials were given time on the air 
to broadcast declarations or to com- 
ment. Millions of listeners were thus 
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reached, thanks to the cooperation 
of broadcasters. 


Exhibitions on Human Rights, 
some locally organized and others 
supplied by Unesco, were shown with 
great success in many Member States. 
Tens of thousands of visitors saw 
these exhibitions in each of the many 
cities on which reports have been 
received. 


Television and newsreel companies 
were invited to devote screen time to 
Human Rights and many such pro- 
grams have been reported. 


4. Miscellaneous 


In one Member State ceremonies 
were organized in all troop-training* 
areas. 


Free public lectures were organized 
in the capitals of two Member States. 


One Member State organized a 
competition and awarded a substan- 
tial prize to a playwright for a drama 
on the achievement on Human Rights. 


The National Orchestra of a Mem- 
ber State presented a concert (to an 
audience and for broadcast), to 
commemorate the anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration. 


Foop FoR THOUGHT is glad to 
bring the above report which origin- 
ated in the offices of the Acting 
Director-General of UNeEsco, to the 


attention of its readers. Human 
Rights Day will again be celebrated 
on December 10th of this year and 
the United Nations Association will 
taken an active part in publicizing 
it. Further information may be 
obtained from the National office of 
the Association, 340 McLeod Street, 
Ottawa. 





LABORATORY IN GROUP 
DEVELOPMENT 

Based upon eight years of pion- 
eering research and experience in the 
relatively new field of training 
leaders in the skills and understand- 
ings necessary for developing effect- 
ive groups, the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development 
will hold its usual three-week summer 
laboratory session at Gould Aca- 
demy. Bethel, Maine. The dates will 
be from June 20 through July 10. 

Approximately 125 applicants will 
be accepted for the session. Persons 
involved in problems of working with 
groups in a training, consultant, or 
leadership capacity in any field are 
invited to apply. 

The purpose of the training pro- 
gram is to sensitize leaders in all 
fields to the existence and nature of 


the dynamic forces operating in the 
small group and to help them gain 
skill in operating more effecively in 
such a group. The training program 
is organized so that each trainee 
group of 15-20 persons is enabled to 
use its own experience as a laboratory 


example of group development. 
Group skills of analysis and leader- 
ship are practiced through the use 
of role-playing and observer tech- 
niques. Concentrated clinics give 
training in the skills of the consult- 
ant and the trainer in human rela- 
tions skills. There is also opportunity 
to explore the role of the group in 
the larger social environment in 
which it exists. Finally, a major 
portion of the last week of the Lab- 
oratory is spent in specific planning 
and practicing application of learn- 
ings to back-home jobs. 
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Contributors 


EvizaABETH S. L. GOVAN is a 
staff member of the Canadian 
Welfare Council. Dr. Govan 
has_ recently completed an 
assignment in Iraq as social 
welfare adviser under the 
United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Administration. 


W. GraHwaM ALLEN is on the 
administrative Staff of Dal- 
housie University, Halifax. Mr. 
Allen is also Editor of the 
University quarterly, the Dal- 
housie Review. He took part in 
the organizing of the Nova 
Scotia Opera Association. A 
former newspaperman, he is an 
occasional commentator for the 


CBC, 

GEORGE FERGUSON, the well 
known journalist and political 
commentator, is Editor of the 
Montreal Star. 

Murray G. Ross is a member 
of the staff of the School of 
Social Work, University of To- 
ronto. Dr. Ross has just 
returned from Israel where he 
studied on a Unesco Fellow- 
ship. 

Marcus Lone is on the staff 
of the Department of Philo- 
sophy, University College, To- 
ronto. Dr. Long is well known 
for his provocative radio 
broadcasts. 


Mrs. MoLute York, part I/ 
of whose article on television 
appears in this issue, informs us 
that she no longer is Visual 
Aides Convenor to the Ontario 
Federation of Home and School 
but held that position in 1951. 
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